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WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD HYMN? 


By THE BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD 


HE question at the head of. this 

paper is no very easy one to answer. 

A hymn is essentially a form of 

devotion. It is a channel through 
which the soul’s best and highest emotions 
and aspirations should flow. A good hymn 
is something like a good prayer—simple, 
real, earnest, and reverent. Of course it 
demands some chastened beauty of expres- 
sion, and sensitive choice of language. The 
charm and power of a good hymn depend 
upon subtle and delicate qualities, which are 
more easily felt than analysed. -Perhaps a 
purity of tone, admitting no shade of affec- 
tation or exaggeration on the one side, or of 
stiffness and uncomeliness on the other, 
would describe the first necessary attribute 
of a really good hymn. 

The highest form of hymn is undoubtedly 
that of an address to God, and the highest 
form of address to God is that of praise. 
Still good hymns may be of many types, and 
we should lose much if we excluded didactic, 
narrative, precatory, hortative, and emotional 
hymns from our hymn-books. If we take 
the most ancient and venerable of all hymn- 
books—the Book of Psalms—as our guide, 
we shall admit hymns of all these types. 
Nevertheless, the element of praise should 
predominate, as it does there. Perhaps 
this element of praise is specially needed 
in a self-conscious introspective age like the 
present. We sorely need the bright, clear, 
joyous, untroubled, outward look which 
marked the earlier ages of the Church, and 
which found utterance in praise. It was the 
joy of the Christian soul once to sing of 
God’s glory, and to praise His holy name. 
In these days we like to sigh over our own 
sufferings and sadness. We turn our gaze 
within and not without. We prefer utter- 
ing the heart’s sorrows to setting forth the 
divine perfections. There was a manliness 
and unselfishness about the worship of the 
earlier days which we too often lack. They 
could compose a Je Deum then. 

Perhaps the most perfect modern example 
of a hymn of pure praise is Bishop Heber’s 
magnificent ‘“ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty.” There are many fine hymns of 
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praise, such as the Old Hundredth, “ Praise, 
my soul, the King of Heaven ;” the Christ- 
inas hynin, “ Hark! the herald Angels sing ;” 
and the Easter hymn, “ Jesus Christ is risen 
to-day ;” which, however, are not direct ad- 
dresses to God; and Bishop Heber’s hymn 
stands almost alone in the splendour of its 
heavenward adoration. Faber’s hymn, “ My 
God, how wonderful Thou art,” deserves 
notice as an act of direct adoration, and 
although, like other hymns by Faber, some- 
what exaggerated in sentiment, and almost 
quaintly simple in some of its language, it 
has a peculiar charm of its own, and cer- 
tainly lifts the worshipper towards the Throne 
above. 

Among jubilant hymns, a very forward 
place must be accorded to Alford’s fine out- 
burst, “Ten thousand times ten thousand,” 
though it may be, that some little part of the 
regard in which it is held, may be due to Dr. 
Dykes’ noble tune, from which the words are 
quite inseparable. Perhaps we may reckon 
among the best of the jubilant hymns Per- 
ronet’s “ All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” 
and I confess to a great liking for its popular 
tune “ Miles’ Lane.” One more I must add 
—the grand “ Jerusalem on high,” by Cross- 
man, sung of course to Steggall’s fine tune 
“‘ Christ Church.” 

Perhaps precatory hymns should come 
next. They are at least direct addresses to 
God, and often strangely touching and help- 
ful. It is hard to select out of the large 
number of beautiful hymns in this class. 
What a priceless possession have English 
Christians in Ken’s and Keble’s evening 
hymns “Glory to Thee,” and “Sun of my 
soul,” to which I would add a very beauti- 
ful hymn by the late Canon Ellerton, “ The 
day Thou gavest, Lord, is ended.” Then 
who loves not ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” and “ Jesu, 
Lover of my soul”? Another hymn worth 
noting here is the simple little “ Thine for 
ever! God of Love,” by Mrs. Maude—a 
hymn to be found, I think, in every collec- 
tion. Of a far higher type is Dr. Bright’s 
exquisite eucharistic hymn, “ And now, O 
Father, mindful of the love,” a hymn of 
wonderful perfection of language and careful 
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exactness of teaching, wedded in all our 
hearts to Dr. Monk’s most beautiful and 
devotional music. A railway official, visiting 
London for the first time, heard this hymn 
sung at St. Paul’s during the administration 
of Holy Communion, and told me after- 
wards he thought it the most beautiful thing 
he had ever heard, and he could not help 
thanking God he was a Churchman. There 
are three more hymns I should like to call 
attention to under the present head. (1) 
Another very fine and valuable eucharistic 
hymn, “ Here, O my Lord, I see Thee face 
to face,” by Dr. Bonar; (2) Archbishop 
Maclagan’s singularly fine hymn “Lord, 
when Thy kingdom comes, remember me ;” 
and (3), a very excellent hymn by Mr. A. 
Eubule Evans, “Lord, to Thee alone we 
turn,” set in “Church Hymns” to a beauti- 
ful tune by Baptiste Calkin. 

There is a class of hymns which perhaps 
we may call emotional, as appealing mainly 
to the feelings. Undoubtedly many of these 
are exceedingly touching, and any collection 
would be very bald and cold without them. 
Two well-known translations from Latin 
hymns, “ Jesu, the very thought is sweet,” 
by Neale, and “Jesu, Thou joy of loving 
hearts,” by Dr. Ray Palmer, belong to this 
class. We may briefly name Cowper’s 
«Hark, my soul, it is the Lord,” the late 
Mrs. Alexander’s ‘* When wounded sore,” 
and Miss Elliott’s “ My God, my Father, 
while I stray,” as very popular specimens of 
emotional hymns. Perhaps the gift to the 
Church of “ Peace, perfect peace,” by the 
Bishop of Exeter, is one of the best addi- 
tions we have received in modern days to 
our store of hymns of the feelings, and I 
think a hymn like this consciously adds to 
the calm and peacefulness of souls in these 
days of hurry and worry. There is a hymn 
of a very different character, which I hardly 
like to pass over, and which is very affecting 
and beautiful : “‘ There were ninety and nine 
that safely lay,’ a hymn always associated 
with the American Evangelists, Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, and I think the best of 
their popular hymns. 

Didactic, or instructive, hymns come next. 
Of these I would pick out for favourable 
mention, “The Church’s one foundation,” 
by Stone ; Bishop Christopher Wordsworth’s 
fine Ascension Hymn, “ See the Conqueror 
mounts in triumph ;” the Greek hymn, “ Art 


thou weary ?” translated by Neale ; Sir Henry 
Baker’s version of the 23rd Psalm, “‘ The King 
of love my Shepherd is ;” “O love, how deep,” 
translated from the Latin by Neale; Keble’s 
“There is a book;” and last, though not 
least, Ellerton’s noble hymn for the reopen- 
ing of a restored church—one of the finest 
compositions in all our treasury of hymns— 
“ Lift the strain of high thanksgiving.” 

Close akin to didactic hymns are narrative 
hymns, such as “ While shepherds watched 
their flocks by night,” or Mr. J. Hampden 
Gurney’s, ““ We saw Thee not when Thou 
didst come.” These are no doubt valuable 
in the way of instruction, but the number of 
them is very small. 

There are a good many excellent hortative 
hymns, addressed to the people, such as 
“Soldiers of Christ, arise,” “Take up thy 
cross,” “ Soldiers, who are Christ’s below,” 
“Christian, seek not yet repose,” and the 
popular processional, “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.” I cannot, however, name this last 
hymn without recalling a passage in Bishop 
Phillips Brooks’ “ Lectures on Preaching,” in 
which, speaking of the decadence of current 
Christianity from Gospel times, he says, “ A 
row of comfortable, self-contented, conserva- 
tive gentlemen and ladies standing up, for 
instance, and singing “Onward Christian 
Soldiers, marching as to war,” reminds us 
of how unmilitary and unheroic are the lives 
they live.” It does not seem illegitimate to 
use hymns like these addressed to the people. 
They serve to stir the somewhat torpid 
emotions. But I always feel a doubt as to a 
hymn addressed to a star, namely, “ Brightest 
and best of the sons of the morning,” and 
I am never quite sure that I like the form 
of a hymn, however otherwise excellent, 
addressed to a newly baptized infant—* In 
token that thou shalt not fear.” 

There are a few very delightful meditative 
hymns, among which I would single out Miss 
Havergal’s “‘ Thy life was given for me,” 
and a very lovely eucharistic hymn by Arch- 
bishop Maclagan, “Be still, my soul, for 
God is near,” a hymn I should like to see 
adopted in our church hymn-books. 

So far I have been trying to think of 
hymns of various sorts which I should accept 
at once as good, and as worthy to be in 
any collection. Every one who cares for 
hymns will readily select others of no less 
merit, and there are many deservedly popular 
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hymns which I have not mentioned. But 
ought a good collection to have any hymns 
in it which no one can really care for? 
There are certainly hymns in all our hymn- 
books which one could never imagine any 
one /oving, and a good hymn should be one 
that can be loved. Are not some of the 
Lenten hymns, for example, and some of the 
Saint’s day hymns, in “ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” hopelessly unloveable, especially 
when accompanied by their dreary or difficult 
tunes? I wish all compilers of hymn-books 
would make it a fixed principle never to fill 
a gap with a hymn which, though passable 
and correct, would never be missed _ if 
omitted. Even in the new “ Appendix of 
Hymns Ancient and Modern ” will be found 
a few wholly uninteresting hymns. For 
example, Doddridge’s “ O God of Jacob,” 
which was good enough in its author’s days, 
is a poor and feeble hymn beside many of our 
later compositions, and, with some others, not 
worth reintroducing to our congregations. 
Then what are we to do with hymns of 
false or exaggerated sentiment? There are, 
for instance, three of Faber’s which must 
always be most unreal and almost unmeaning 
as sung by any ordinary congregation. I 
mean “ Hark, hark, my soul,” “ O Paradise! 
O Paradise!” and “Jesus is God!” No 
doubt choirs and the young people in the 
congregation like them. The music goes 
with a swing, and the words are rather pretty. 
What more can you wish for? Now, I would 
not argue that one must pare down all one’s 
devotional language to the meagre level of 
one’s own personal experience. It is good 
sometimes to have language given to us to use 
which rises above any attainment of our own. 
It humbles us, just as the language of deep 
‘penitence in the Confession of the Communion 
‘Office humbles us, by the consciousness of our 
own coldness and dimness of faith; and it 
also sets us a standard to aim at and strive 
after. But are we really to go on singing— 


‘*O Paradise! O Paradise! 
*Tis weary waiting here ; 
I long to be where Jesus is, 
To feel, to see Him near.” 
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Why, there is probably not one single person 
in church, when this is sung, who is the 
least weary of waiting here below, or the 
least in a hurry to depart to another world. 
Again, does any one who sings it feel it true 
to say— 


‘‘ Worth while a thousand years of woe, 
To speak one little word, 
If by that ‘I believe’ we own 
The Godhead of our Lord.” 


Surely this, which is from what is perhaps 
Faber’s poorest hymn, “ Jesus is God,” is 
too high-flown to form a standard for the 
devotion of mere human beings. Another 
of these exaggerated hymns is Sarah F. 
Adams’ “ Nearer to Thee ”—a hymn so 
faulty in diction and sentiment that almost 
its only merit is its happy and beautiful 
refrain, which I suppose is held to cover a 
multitude of faults. Fortunately “ Hymns 
Ancient andModern ” omits the most absurd 
verse, which speaks of ‘ Sun, moon, and stars 
forgot.” 

But I must end. The council of “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” to whom we owe so 
much, have spoken of a large and careful 
revision as a work for the future. If this is 
well and wisely done, the book may become 
practically the hymn-book of the Church of 
England. But the revisers must not be 
afraid to cast out inferior hymns, while they 
determine to have none that are not really 
good in their book. 

The German bookseller, Perthes, tells us 
in his most interesting life, that he loved 
hymns when he was young, lost his fondness 
for them in middle life, and loved them again 
in his old age. It is well for a people to 
have a store of hymns which shall be, in 
their pure and simple beauty, in their 
chastened and reverent language, and in 
their high and holy thoughts, the joy of 
the young, and the solace of the old, 
and which may perhaps even appeal, in 
the manliness and dignity of their tone, 
to the heart and conscience of strong men 
in the midst of the rush and turmoil of a 
busy life. 
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“‘ The children set forth happy in the enjoyment of the Forbidden” 


THE SOURCE OF THE STREAM 


By Mrs. J. E. H. GORDON 


OWN through the children’s gardens 
danced and foamed the brook, 
bringing with it chips and feathers, 
and strange leaves and f!owers—— 

tokens from its mysterious and hidden source 
in the chalk hills. Columbus hardly watched 
the drifting seaweed from the Sargasso Sea 
more eagerly than did Cosmo Damien, aged 
eight, these floating messengers from a world 
unknown to him. 

Outside the garden hedge the brook could 
be seen through a mile (or was it a thousand 
miles?) of broad pasture, where fierce-eyed 
cattle grazed, and beyond could be seen the 
woods, and somewhere above them, where 
the green turf of the hills met the blue sky, 
Cosmo knew must be the source where the 
brook burst out from the subterranean world 
in which it had its birth. 

The boy’s mind was full of ambition; he 


had been reading Hakluyt’s “ Voyages” all 
the afternoon, and had convinced himself 
that he was made for better things than the 
lessons over which he had made so con- 
spicuous a failure that morning. 

He therefore determined to be an explorer, 
and at six o’clock the following morning he 
started on his journey of discovery, accom- 
panied by his cousin, Letty Damien, whom 
he had invited to share his adventures in 
the capacity of sympathetic spectator of his 
prowess. 

The children set forth happy in the enjoy- 
ment of the Forbidden, which to their 
intelligent, inexperienced minds had _ its 
natural attraction. ‘They crossed the pasture 
and the belt of trees swiftly and easily, but 
above the thicket the ground became steep 
and broken. Letty lagged behind, to Cosmo’s 
great annoyance, and when at last a treacher- 
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ous bramble caught her foot and she fell, and 
strove in vain to stifle her sobs, Cosmo, having 
satisfied himself that no real harm was done, 
became impatient, and said with autocratic 
decision : 

“ Look here, Letty, if you keep tumbling 


down like this I shall never get along at all. 


Girls can’t be explorers, so you’d better walk 
up the high-road and join me at the top of 
the hill, and I will meet you at the top and 
tell you where I have found the source of 
the stream.” 

Letty hastily dried her eyes, crammed her 
handkerchief into her pocket, and said : 

“I don’t want you to have all the fun of 
exploring without me.” 

“We have not come for fun,” replied 
Cosmo, with quenching dignity, “but to 
discover the source of the Nile.” 

“ But I want to discover it quite as much 
as you,” exclaimed Letty wistfully, “and I 
could help you.” 

“If you only keep me back by tumbling 
down, where is the help, 
I should like to know?” 

“T won’t keep you 
back !” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” 
snorted Cosmo. “Girls 
can’t discover things. See 
here, Letty, if you really 
want to help me in this 
great exploration, you will 
walk up by the high-road, 
taking with you my knap- 
sack and my coat. You 
will have easy walking, so 
you can carry them easily, 
and then I shall have 
both handsfree to scramble 
with. The road isn’t far 
from the brook, and if I 
want anything I can hol- 
loa, and you must come 
across to me.” And he 
added hastily, noticing 
the ominous twitching of 
Letty’s mouth: “Of 
course, I will mention in 
the despatches the help 
that you have given; for 
you know, Letty, that ex- 
plorers always send the 
provisions and medicines 
round for safety’s sake.” 


‘* She had made but little way when Cosmo shouted to her 


Letty thought the high-road looked very 
dull and dirty as it zig-zagged up the hill 
like the erratic pencil-marks of a child upon 
a slate; but being under the glamour of 
Cosmio’s preference for her instead of her 
elder sister, Helen, as his companion, she 
feared that if she did not please him this 
time, he would never ask her to join him in 
an expedition again ; so she silently shouldered 
her various packages, and turned towards the 
road away from the enticing brook. 

Freed from all hindrance, Cosmo sprang 
forward, and climbed eagerly upwards over 
the stones and rugged places. 

As he proceeded on his journey, the brook 
grew thinner and smaller as it trickled through 
the grass and over the little boulders. And 
the water no longer laughed; it murmured 
on its course. 

After half an hour’s climbing the brook 
suddenly broadened, and Cosmo, hoisting 
himself on the top of a rock, which gave 
him a convenient outlook, found a large and 
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mossy swamp on a level ground on the side 
of the hill, which oozed and trickled down 
tiil it formed itself into the little brook up 
the side of which he had climbed. 

“ Here is the source!” shouted Cosmo in 
his glee, but Letty could not hear ; her little 
figure looked a mere speck below him on 
the hard, white road. 

Then Cosmo sat down to rest, and to 
investigate the situation. 

What an entrancing swamp it was! Rushes 
and cotton-grass swayed in the breeze, deep 
pockets of water showed here and there 
between the hummocks of earth covered 
with coarse grass, and upon the surface of 
the water appeared here a slight scum of 
milk-white deposit, and there another of 
rusty red colour. 

Cosmo ventured forward cautiously, placing 
his feet upon the sods of hard ground, and 
testing their strength before trusting his 
weight upon them. The joy of walking on 
difficult ground delighted the boy, and he 
whistled and sang as he balanced himself on 
each little clod of earth. He was sorry that 
Letty could not see how cleverly he was 
proceeding. 

Suddenly a little plant caught his eye, a 
queer little, strange, low-growing plant. He 
stooped and tore up a root, nearly over- 
balancing himself as he did so, and the 





‘* He stooped and tore up a root” 


mossy mud filled up the gap with a sucking 
sound. 

It was a plant of sun-dew, or Venus’ fly- 
catcher, but it was new to Cosmo, who 
crouched down to examine his prize. He 
had read descriptions of fly-catching plants 
in his boys’ magazine, and when he uncurled 
the tiny leaves with his fingers, he was 
fascinated to find little insects held fast by 
a thin, sticky fluid that exuded from the 
surface of the leaf, and by little hair-like 
hooks, which held the skeletons of many 
little adventurous flies. 

And the plant held the boy, as well as the 
insects, by its mystery, and he forgot the real 
object of his expedition. 

Letty, when Cosmo left her, looked up 
the high-road which led up the hill. It 
appeared very commonplace and uninviting, 
and the gorse-bushes by its side were grey 
with fine dust ; yet she mechanically gathered 
up Cosmo’s coat and knapsack, which had 
been confided to her charge, and walked 
sturdily on. 

Her burden was heavy, and she had made 
but little way when Cosmo shouted to her 
his arrival at the swamp—the source, as he 
believed, of his Nile. While he sat down 
to examine and play with his plant, Letty 
walked onwards and unconsciously upwards, 
till suddenly she noticed that she was nearly 
at the top of the hill called 
Bran’s Beacon. She looked 
round for Cosmo, and per- 
ceived him below her on the 
hill running about in the 
marshy swamp, and ever 
and anon stooping as if 
searching for some treasure 
in the ground. 

Letty now left the high- 
road, and walked cautiously 
along the heather till she 
was directly above Cosmo 
on the side of the _ hill, 
where she sat down to rest. 

A lark, disturbed from 
its nest, soared aloft, sing- 
ing when it reached a high 
level. Letty’s hearing sense 
was startled by its sudden 
song, and, listening long 
after the lark’s notes were 
lost in the sky, she became 
aware of the hum of life 
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around her, and 
above the small 
strident notes of 
the insects, she 
heard a little 
gurgling, bub- 
bling noise. 
Guided by the 
sound, she 
walked on alittle 
way, and dis- 


NS 





covered, half 
hidden by the 
heather, a spring ot water, reflecting on 
its surface little bits of the blue sky, and 
all the fleecy clouds; and as the child 
leant over to examine it, in her own blue 
eyes appeared a reflection of the spring 
and the sky. 2 

Then she noticed that at one side the 
spring overflowed, trickled down the side 
of the hill, and was absorbed in the marshy 
swamp where Cosmo was exploring, and 
Letty knew that she had found the source 
of the brook that flowed through the 
children’s gardens at Damien Court. 

She shouted the news triumphantly to 
Cosmo, who was astounded to see her 
above him on the hill. 

Eager to show his little comrade his 
wonderful Venus plant, he scrambled up 
the hill to join her, but when Letty showed 
him the spring with pardonable pride, he 
exclaimed breathlessly : 

‘“‘ What, only ¢hat old spring! Don’t you 
remember we came to picnic here last 
summer with Grandpapa and Aunt Mary? 
There’s nothing new in that!” 

Letty maintained a mortified silence, for 
she remembered the picnic well; so she 
listened soberly to Cosmo’s excited explana- 
tion about his wonderful fly-catching plant. 
He was charmed with his botanical prize, 
and sat down with a good appetite to eat 
the provisions that Letty had carried ; and, 
putting on his coat, he grumbled a good 
deal because she had lost the waist-strap on 
her road uphill. 

After they had finished their meal they 
ran down, and arrived very late for the 
home breakfast at Damien Court. The 
governess scolded them robustly, but Grand- 
papa Damien said sympathetically that he 
thought adventures were very good for little 












** He scrambled up the hill to join her” 


boys and girls, and decided, after hearing 
both their stories, that the honours of the 
expedition were fairly divided between 
them. 

Cosmo was all the better for his early 
morning walk and vigorous climb, but Letty 
was so fatigued that her grandmother sent 
her to bed earlier than usual. When she 
went to say “ good-night,” she said to her 
grandfather sturdily : 

‘‘ Grandpa, if we did picnic at the spring 
last summer, we did not know it was the 
beginning of our own dear brook—and I did 
discover that, and that was, after all, what 
we went to look for this morning, and not 
nasty insecty plants.” 

But all that Grandpapa said, for he was 
absorbed in his newspaper, was : 

“Run away, little woman, for it’s quite 
time for you to go to bed.” 
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THE HEAVENLY WIND 


By THE Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


“« The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth ; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” —John iii. 8. 


AVE you ever seen a breeze passing 
over a hay-field on a sunny sum- 
mer day? It is one of the most 
beautiful sights in nature. The 

tall, slender stems of the rye-grass, crowned 
at the top with spikes of purple bloom, bow 
their heads before the wind; and the meadow 
from end to end ripples in waves of light and 
shade, like the surface of the sea; while the 
gentle sound produced by the motion carries 
out the delusion, and makes you think that 
you hear the lapping of the waters on the 
shore. The whiffs of wind that cause these 
picturesque effects are sudden and capricious. 
They come in a moment, and pass away in 
a moment. You do not see the invisible 
currents of air that give rise to them, and 
you know not from what quarter they will 
blow ; but you feel their cool breath fanning 
your cheek, and you see them rippling the 
freckled cornfield and the purple hay-meadow, 
and you hear their dreamy sigh as they move 
on. Equally beautiful is-the passing of the 
wind through the summer foliage of the wood- 
land. How it turns up the paler undersides 
of the leaves, and tips the green billows, as 
it were, with foam, and produces a slumber- 
ous, all-pervading murmur like the sound of 
many waters! Very solemn, too, is the pre- 
sence of the wind in a pine-forest. Suddenly 
the fragrant stillness is broken by a faint dis- 
tant moaning. It approaches nearer, and 
becomes a mighty rushing sound in the 
branches overhead. It sets all your senses 
on edge; you strain your attention, and you 
seem to await the coming of some mysterious 
invisible being into the dim sanctuary of the 
trees. 

Our Lord had doubtless often gazed upon 
the ripples of the breeze in the cornfields on 
the plain of Esdraelon, listened to “the 
lovely laughter of the wind-swept wheat ” on 
the shore of Gennesareth, and heard “ the 
sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry- 
trees” in the upland valleys of Judea. And 


in all likelihood He was listening, in the 
‘pauses of His conversation with Nicodemus, 
to the sigh of the homeless night-wind as it 
was sweeping past on downy wings; and 
as His habit was to take advantage of the 
things and occurrences of the moment as 
illustrations in His teaching, so He made 
use of this fitful breeze to explain the opera- 
tions of the free invisible Spirit of God in the 
human soul. You know the movements of 
the viewless wind only by their effects ; and 
so the Spirit’s dealing with a human soul in 
the act of new-making it, cannot be perceived 
by the senses, but the proof of it is the new 
creation which He produces. 

But there is more in the comparison than 
this mere superficial mystery common to 
them both. The words of Christ are deeper 
than they seem. The operations of the 
wind have a closer and more essential re- 
semblance to the operations of the Spirit. 
By a wonderful instinct, all the primitive 
names applied to life physical and spiritual 
have been derived from the wind. God 
breathed into man’s nostrils at first the 
breath of life, and he became a living soul. 
Breathing is the primal and essential charac 
teristic of every living creature. The breath 
is the life. And this original significance has 
been applied to the soul as well. The word 
“ghost” shows its physical origin in the 
allied word “ gust,” a rude and sudden blast 
of wind; and the gist of a subject is the 
principle or inward meaning of it. Spirit 
itself is derived from spiro, to breathe, and 
its fundamental allusion is to the breath of 
the wind as it murmurs through the leaves. 

Bearing this origin of the word in mind, 
it may be said that the wind is in the natural 
world what the Holy Ghost is in the spiritual 
world. It is by the wind that nature is 
quickened, that the air is kept fresh and the 
waters pure. It is by means of it that the 
sap in the veins of plants is circulated, and 
the life-movements of herb and tree are 
carried on. The shape of every leaf depends 
upon the amount of wind to which it is ex- 


posed. Where it is always calm, the leaves. 


are broad, like the palms in the tropics; 
where it is always stormy, the leaves are 
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narrow and much divided, like the needles 
of the pine-trees on the exposed northern 
mountains, so that the wind may pass easily 
through them. And every form of leaf 
between these two extremes is shaped by 
the degree of wind that prevails where it 
grows. It is from the wind that the vegetable 
kingdom builds all its structures. The huge 
trunk and wide-spreading branches of the 
oak-tree are formed out of the invisible air. 
It is by the constant passing of the air 
through our lungs that our life is maintained, 
and all the movements of our life are kept up. 

And is it not so with the Holy Ghost in 
the spiritual world? He is the source of all 
spiritual life. He quickens the soul, inspires 
the mind, moulds the character and conduct 
after the Divine pattern, and animates us 
with a heavenly zeal, so that we may grow up 
into the Divine likeness. Without the Spirit 
all is stagnant and dead; no pulse of true 
life beats; no heavenly breath kindles in the 
cold and desolate scene. 

But I wish you particularly to notice that 
the action of the wind is not merely mechani- 
cal, but may also be said to be vital. It does 
not merely raise a ripple on the water, or 
move a sail, or bow the ears of the corn and 
the branches of the irees. It is not merely 
idly playing itself, as you suppose, capri- 
ciously blowing where it listeth. It is on a 
special mission, and has an earnest and most 
important purpose to perform. It is not 
meant merely to bring out a new beauty for 
the poetic eye in the field, to produce pic- 
turesque effects of light and shade in the 
meadow. It is designed to carry on the 
vital processes by which the grass and the 
corn are perpetuated season after season. 
It is one of the most important agents in the 
fertilisation of plants. The breeze that 
passes over the hay-field and the corn-field 
carries off the pollen dust from the tall flower 
spikes of one plant, and applies it to the 
flower spikes of another plant, and so causes 
them to produce seed. Without the agency 
of the wind, the grass and the corn would 
perish ; and there would be no food for our 
cattle, and our daily bread could not be given 
to us. 

And how wonderful is the mutual adapta- 
tion between our trees and fields and the 
wind that blows where it listeth among them ! 
Every one must be struck with this harmony 
as implying a wise design and a faithful 


Creator. The flowers of wind-fertilised plants 
are destitute of those varied and brilliant 
hues, and fragrant scents and honey sweet- 
ness, which plants that are fertilised by 
insects need to possess and display in order 
to attract those insects. To such lures the 
wind, of course, is insensible. But wind- 
fertilised plants have special contrivances to 
facilitate the action of the wind regarding 
their pollen, in dispersing it from plant to 
plant. Such plants have their flowers on 
tall upright stems, so as to enable the pollen 
all the better to be caught up by the air; 
and trees that have their catkins fertilised 
by the wind flower early in the year, when 
the wind is strongest and most constant, and 
before the leaves have opened to interrupt 
by their dense masses the free scattering of 
the pollen. The stamens or threads on 
which the pollen is produced are slender and 
hang freely, so that the gentlest breeze is 
sufficient to loosen the precious dust and 
carry it away. ‘The grains of pollen, too, are 
extremely light so as to be easily transported, 
and they are flat in shape so as to spread 
out as large a surface as possible to the wind. 
The quantity of pollen, moreover, is far 
greater than can be used, so as to make the 
likelihood of some of the grains taking effect 
surer. It fills the atmosphere to such an 
extent as to produce in sensitive nostrils 
the annoying complaint of hay-fever. All 
these wonderful adaptations between the 
wind and the fertilising of the plants upon 
which our bread and milk, and timber, and 
many others of the necessaries and comforts 
of life depend, show to us that the wind is 
not an aimless, capricious thing, but is held 
in the fists of Him who commands it to 
execute His great and gracious purpose in 
the world. And when you see the breeze 
rippling over a corn-field, or a hay-meadow 
in June, or hear it sighing among the pine- 
woods, about the same time, you may be 
sure that it is not merely to make beautiful 
effects of light and shade and wave-like 
motions in the landscape, or sweet musical 
sounds in the tree-tops that the wind thus 
bloweth where it listeth, but to perpetuate 
the life ot trees and herbs, and store up food 
for man and beast. 

Now I wish to point out the strong re- 
semblance between this vital process which 
the wind carries on in plant life, and the 
gracious influences of the Holy Spirit in the 
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human heart. As the young life of the trees 
and the grasses is born by the agency of the 
natural wind, so is the new life born in the 
soul by the agency of the Holy Spirit. The 
bread of life is produced in the same way as 
the bread of the body. Jesus breathed upon 
the disciples in the upper room at Jerusalem, 
and said, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” 
He had purchased the gift by His own 
finished work, by His death and resurrec- 
tion. It was the proof that His work was 
sufficient for our salvation, and that God 
was pleased with it and accepted it, and as 
the token of His acceptance gave the Holy 
Spirit to the disciples because of their faith 
and love. And how wonderful was the 
change which it produced! The disciples 
became consciously and visibly new crea- 
tures. What an amazing effect was produced 
by the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost ! 
Suddenly there came a sound from heaven 
as of a mighty rushing wind ; and after that 
came a visible token of the Spirit’s presence, 
an appearance as of cloven tongues of fire 
resting upon the Apostles. And that rushing 
wind and those tongues of flame accomplished 
a mighty revolution. It was the birthday of 
the Church. The Apostles went forth to 
preach the Gospel with such a powerful 
insight and inspiration that thousands were 
‘born again in a single day. 

And so it has been ever since. The Holy 
Spirit is the promise of the Father, the gift of 
the Saviour; and Jesus breathes upon the 
souls of believers and imparts to them the 
Holy Spirit, who begins and carries on the 
good work of grace in them. Just as the 
air of heaven sets a-going the lungs of the 
new-born child, and is the means by which 
the blood is purified and circulated, and all 
the movements of its body are carried on, 
so the Divine breath of the Spirit quickens 
the soul, and stirs up in it all the blessed 
operations of the new life. The wind cannot 
of itself impart life; it can only use and 
apply the means of life. In vain would the 
breeze pass over a corn-field, or through a 
pine-forest to produce young life in them, 
unless there were living germs already in 
existence, appointed for the purpose, upon 
which the wind could operate. The office 
of the breeze is to take those germs where 
they are wanted, and so to apply them that 
they may accomplish the vital purposes for 
which they are designed. The wind bloweth 
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with seeming waywardness, and you do .not 
see how it works; but its movements are 
regulated by law, and it helps to secretly fill 
the ears of the corn with grains, and the cones 
of the pine-trees with seeds, and the hazel 
catkins of the copse with nuts. Marvellous 
is the effect of the wind, when it works with 
a tool. Carrying the sand of the desert with 
it, it sculptures the face of the rock into the 
most grotesque figures. But its action when 
its edge is a dead mineral substance like 
sand, is only destructive. When, on the 
other hand, it has got for its edge a living 
germ, its action is constructive, converting 
the wilderness into a garden, and making 
the desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
And so it is with the Holy Spirit. The 
Spirit does not impart life directly; He 
communicates it by means of the Word of 
God. He makes the doctrines living prin- 
ciples, che outward revelation an inward 
experience. He takes of the things that 
are Christ’s, and shows them to you in all 
their suitableness to the wants of your souls. 
He works by means of the Gospel and makes 
you willing to receive it, and rest upon it for 
pardon, peace, and purity. And so you 
grow not by corruptible, but by incorruptible 
seed ; and while all flesh is as grass, and all 
the glory of man as the flower of grass; the 
grass withereth and the flower thereof falleth 
away—the Word of the Lord endureth for 
ever. And this is the word which by the 
Gospel is preached unto you. And by means 
‘of it you bring forth the fruit of the Spirit— 
love, joy, peace, holy desires, and all good 
actions. You grow by the “ engrafted word,” 
the emphutos logos, or literally the in-growing 
or life-giving word, that combines with your 
spiritual life, as distinguished from mere 
knowledge that lies only in your intellect and 
memory. ‘The action of the living Word, as 
applied by the Spirit, becomes in-growing. 
It penetrates the soul; and by enlightening 
the understanding and quickening the con- 
science, it forms the new spiritual life. 
Without the Gospel of Jesus Christ the 
work of the Spirit would be in vain. And 
without the Spirit applying the Gospel to the 
souls of men, all human preaching and all 
human hearing would be in vain. It would 
be as idle as the passing of the wind over 
the waving grass that had no flower-spike on 
it. There might be beautiful effects of light 
and shade caused by the movement, but 
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there would be no fruit, no seed, no life. 
The preaching of the Gospel, without the 
Spirit’s power, might give rise to beautiful 
natural emotions, but it would not help to 
bring forth the fruit that is unto holiness, 
and whose end is everlasting life. The power 
of the Spirit without the Word, could we 
suppose such a thing possible, would only 
produce a wild enthusiasm, a fiery fanaticism, 
a zeal without knowledge that could give 
rise to no lasting beneficial results. We 
cannot be converted except by the Word of 
God. 

You hear then the sound of the Heavenly 
Wind in the preaching of the Gospel. Listen 
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to itand obey the Divine Voice. God loves to 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him, 
much more, He Himself tells us, than parents 
love to give good gifts to their children. He 
has given to you His unspeakable Gift. And 
He offers to you the gift of the Spirit, by 
whose power alone you can receive and 
benefit by that unspeakable Gift. Let your 
prayer then be to the Divine Spirit, “ Awake, 
O north wind; and come thou south; blow 
upon my garden, that the spices thereof may 
flow out.” And if the wind of the Spirit thus 
quickens and fertilises your soul, you will be 
able to add: ‘‘ Let my beloved come into his 
garden, and eat his pleasant fruits.” 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. ABRAHAM PARK 


By DAVID PATON 


- ILL you tell me what is the 
extent of the Pleasant Sun- 
day Afternoon Movement ?” 

“ Well, in round figures, I 
should say we have about a_ thousand 
societies, and about a hundred thousand 
members.” 

My interlocutor was Mr. Abraham Park, 
of Ashton, one of the leading spirits in the 
new and wonderful movement of which 
the signal letters are P.S.A. Ashton, it 
may be necessary to tell some readers, is 
one of the tributary towns that lie outside 
Manchester, and cast a smoky girdle 
round the cotton capital. In his 
letter to me, Mr. Park, who is pre- 
ident of the Lancashire Federation 
of P.S.A.s, said the Ashton society 
was one of the largest and best 
organised in England. “I feel 
sure,” he added, “that readers of 
the SunDAY MAaGazINE would de- 
rive pleasure and profit from our 
experience. The work is simply 
marvellous, and you will be sur- 
prised at its extent in these northern 
parts.” 

Mr. Park did not exaggerate. 
I was delighted with all I saw 





and heard in Ashton. But before going 
on with my conversation with the presi- 
dent, let me give an account of the meet- 
ing I attended. The society is fortunate 
in having the use of an old Congregational 
chapel and a set of rooms attached to it. 
Mr. Park is of opinion that the Sunday 
meeting of a P.S.A. should always be held 
in a place of worship. Ina school or a hall 
he thinks the men do not get the right feeling 
that they are at a religious service ; and that 
it is a religious service is a point he wishes 
me to bring out in the clearest possible way. 
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Before entering the chapel, the members 
pass through what, if I remember, is called 
the Social Room, to get their cards of at- 
tendance marked. And here, for a quarter 
of an hour, there is a good deal of pleasant 
bustle and conversation. The attendance is 
registered by stamping a star on the card, 
and a second star serves as a record of the 
payment of the weekly subscription of two- 
pence. The chapel has room for about 
1500, and, so far as I could see, every seat 
was occupied. In some societies the mem- 
bership is “ mixed,” but here from the first 
it has been confined to men. A separate 
society for women was formed a little more 
than a year ago, and is known as the Pleasant 
Monday Evening Society, or, for short, the 
P.M.E. 

It was obvious that the members were 
almost exclusively of the working class. 
Most of them were young men, but a con- 
siderable number were “ up in years.” Lan- 
cashire operatives ure not very robust in 
appearance, but their pale faces are keen and 
intelligent. Looking at them, one could 
not but think of the mill-bell and “the 
clang of the wooden shoon” in the early 
hours of the morning. 

The service began with a hymn, which 


was sung with extraordinary spirit. Every- 
body joined in the singing, and if it was not 
in a perfect sense choral, its wonderful hearti- 
ness more than made up for its want of 
balance. Sir Charles Hallé would not have 
been content with the accompaniment fur- 
nished by the orchestra; but the members 
were so obviously anxious to do well, and 
took so much delight in their work, one 
could not but forgive them. In any case 
they were under the sheltering wing of the 
organ. 

As leader of the society Mr. Park read 
from the pulpit a portion of scripture, briefly 
commenting upon it as he went on. It was 
not so much an exposition of the passage as 
an explanation of its surface facts, geo- 
graphical, historical, and the like. After 
another hymn there was an interval for 
prayer, during which the meeting listened 
in silence to the leader. Various intima- 
tions were made with regard to classes, 
lectures, and other meetings to be held 
during the week. In what remained of the 
hour, there were three solos by male voices 
and an address by a Methodist minister. 

The address was given in a breezy, 
humorous style, which evoked sometimes 
a laugh, sometimes a “hear, hear.” All 
the same, there was good, sound sense in 
it, and, what is more to the purpose, an 
under-current of Gospel teaching. It was, 
in fact, a sermon in disguise, and was listened 
to with the brisk and cheerful air which, it 
has been said, an ordinary sermon is often 
observed to produce—when it is quite 
finished. 

The solo singing seemed to me the least 
satisfactory part of the service. The singers 
—three young men from a neighbouring town 
-——had talent enough, but one or two of the 
songs were of rather a wishy-washy character. 
I was told, however, that the music on this 
particular afternoon was not quite up to the 
ordinary standard. It had been intended 
to sing quartettes, but the absence of the 
fourth man had at the last moment forced 
solos on the other members of the party. 

But with all deductions it was undoubtedly 
a “pleasant” and, I am sure, a wholesome 
and profitable hour; and if the work of the 
society began and ended with the Sunday 
meeting—as in some places it does—it would 
still be a thing worth having. Obviously a 
great deal depends on the leader. From 
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him the society takes its tone, and higher 
than his level it can hardly be expected to 
rise. The Ashton society is happy in having 
at its head a cultured and energetic gentle- 
man, full of enthusiasm himself, and able to 
rouse it in others. The fact, too, that Mr. 
Park is an old elder of the Free Church of 
Scotland, and Vice-President of the Lancashire 
Sunday-School Union, is an assurance that 
the religious side of the work will be kept 
to the front. Another exceptional circum- 
stance I ought to mention in speaking of 
the success of this society. In Mr. Mills it 
has one of the most accomplished organists 
in this part of the country, and gets for love 
services it could not buy. 

When the meeting was over I had a 
long talk with Mr. Park about P.S.A. work. 
There was so much to tell, and my friend 
was so enthusiastic, that the bells were ring- 
ing for evening service before we began to 
exhaust the subject. First of all, let me 
give in two sentences the history of the 
movement. The seed out of which it grew 
was an adult Sunday class started at West 
Bromwich in the “seventies” by Mr. John 
Blackham. The idea did not attract much 
attention at the time, and it was not till some 
ten years later, when it was taken up with 
great success by Mr. Reginald Hodder, of 
Derby, that people began tosee its possibilities. 
The movement did not reach Lancashire till 
the “nineties,” but it is perhaps not too 
much to say that in the industrial smoke of 
the north it has found its most congenial 
atmosphere. 

“‘ What do you say, Mr. Park, is the secret 
of the success of the movement?” 

“ For one thing, the sympathetic spirit in 
which it is conducted. The men know the 
service is meant for them and they feel at 
home in it. As you have seen, there is no 
stiffness about our meetings. Everything is 
bright, brisk, interesting. Then we don’t 
forget there are seven days in the week, and 
that life has a good many sides. We visit 
the men in their own homes, and in various 
ways hold out to them a helping hand.” 

“You work, of course, on undenomina- 
tional lines ?” 

“ Yes ; and we impress upon our members 
that the P.S.A. is not itself a new denomina- 
tion. I should like you to bring out that 
clearly, because it is a point on which there 
is a good deal of misconception. We are in 
XXV—27 
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no way a rival to the churches. Our object 
is to help and work in line with them. We 
do not want the men to feel that the P.S.A. 
is always to be their religious home. As a 
matter of fact, a large number of our members 
are also members of churches.” 

“You mean they have joined some church 
since they came to the P.S.A.?” 

“In a large number of cases, yes. Of 
course the bulk of our members attend no 
other service, but if they did not come to us, 
they would go nowhere. The great thing is 
to break down the habit of not going to a 
place of worship. Some of our most active 
members had not been inside church or 
chapel for years when they joined the P.S.A., 
and I have no doubt would rather have been 
seen entering a public house.” 

* You think, then, you have, to some ex- 
tent at any rate, solved the problem of 
getting at the working classes ?” 

“TI certainly think we have. At present 
the working classes do not attend church or 
chapel—I am speaking of them of course in 
the mass. But with this new movement we 
are getting a grip of them all over the 
country, and if it is properly managed, the 
P.S.A. ought to become the great movement 
of the last quarter of the century. At 
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bottom it is really a home missionary move- 
ment.” 

“ But if the churches are not making the 
right impression on working men now, what 
will happen when you pass your members on 
to them—will the churches keep them ?” 

“There is something in that, no doubt. 
But I am not without hope that the P.S.A. 
will have some effect on the churches them- 
selves. Already there are signs of a brisking 
up in various directions. There is an effort, 
for one thing, to make the week-night 
meetings in connection with churches and 
chapels brighter and more interesting.” 

“Yes, the movement has met with a good 
deal of opposition,” Mr. Park went on to 
say; “I believe mainly because it is not 
understood. It is said we are simply 
secularising the Sunday. A more baseless 
charge could not be made, I cannot too 
strongly insist upon it that a deeply religious 
spirit pervades the movement.” 

“Tell me something now about the week- 
night side of the movement.” 

“T hardly know where to begin,” said Mr. 
Park, “we have branched out in so many 


directions. One feature of our work to 
which we attach great importance is the 
visiting by members. When a man is absent 
from the Sunday service a member of the 
Visiting Committee looks him up to sce 
what is the matter. Last year the number 
of visits made by the committee was 2070, 
and in the previous year 3064.” 

The Visiting Committee present a detailed 
report every year. In that for 1895 it 
appears that nearly half the absentees 
attended the Sunday after they were visited, 
and the bulk of the remainder “ promised to 
come again.” Only fourteen were reported 
as “ indifferent ;” four put themselves down 
under the head of “ no clothes ;” bad weather 
was the reason given in three cases ; one left 
because he was deaf; one stopped away 
“‘ because mate won’t come;” three’ had 
grievances ; ten were absent because they 
were out of work ; fifty-six because they were 
working ; one because he was “ resting on 
Sundays,” and one is put down as “ drink- 
ing.” The committee say that their visits 
“bring the society into close touch with the 
individual members, and especially are such 
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visits valued in times of sickness, loss, dis- 
appointment, and domestic distress.” 

The distribution of good literature is 
another important purpose of the society. 
Every member who makes a sufficient 
number of attendances in the quarter—he 
may be absent, I think, twice without dis- 
qualification—is entitled to a prize in the 
form of a book. Special books are bought 
by a committee of the P.S.A. Federation 
(of which later on), and a list is made out 
by the individual societies, from which the 
members choose their prizes. Recent lists 
include Macaulay’s “Essays,” Darwin’s 
“‘ Voyage of the Beagle,” Professor Yonge’s 
“Life of the Duke of Wellington,” 
“ Lavengro,” Bruce’s “ Life of Lord Law- 
rence,” several of the Waverley Novels, and 
one or two by Dickens, Charles Reade, Mrs. 
Henry Wood, Fenimore Cooper-and others. 
Even at the rate of four volumes a year, 
members soon fill their shelves. They also 
have the privilege of buying, at exceptional 
prices, any of the books on the lists. Asa 
rule, the committee are able to offera 3s. 6d. 
book at 1s. 2d. The “ prize” system serves 
a double purpose. It puts wholesome litera- 
ture into the hands of the members, and 


helps to keep the attendance up to the 
mark. 

“What else is there to tell, Mr. Park ?” 

“ Why, you are still, if I may put it that 
way, in the position of the Queen of Sheba 
—the half has not been told you. Take this 
paragraph from our last annual report. It 
mentions, to begin with, a flower show we 
got up last year for the first time. Then it 
speaks of a series of four ‘At Homes,’ 
which are described as ‘of singular attractive- 
ness and excellent social influences.’ Re- 
ference is also made to our harvest festival 
and the Christmas gatherings, at which the 
members of the P.M.E. gave us a great deal 
of help. Then there are our organ recitals, 
which have been wonderfully popular.” 

“These, you say, were all new features 
last year ?” 

“Yes. Our ordinary work during the 
week includes University Extension lectures, 
lectures in connection with the Mutual Im- 
provement Society, concerts, ambulance 
classes, manual instruction classes, reading 
circles in connection with the Home Read- 
ing Union, and a labour bureau to assist 
members in finding work. We contribute 
to the local Infirmary and to the District 
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Nursing Association, and we do a good deal 
to help sick members, assisting them some- 
times to go to convalescent hospitals and in 
other ways. We are considering now a 
scheme under which members would receive 
medical attendance, and a regular sick allow- 
ance.” 

“But where does the money come from 
for all this work ?” 

“The weekly twopence does it all, or 
nearly all. We have, in addition, collections 
for special objects, and we get a little in 
donations. Last year the ordinary two- 
pences came to £350, and the collections, 
chiefly for benevolent purposes, to £72. 
Of course you must keep in mind that the 
work is all voluntary work. 

‘* Going-off clubs,” are a curious feature of 
life in Lancashire, and the local P.S.A.s. are 
trying to use the idea, and at the same time 
preach a little sermon on thrift. Let me 
explain. The object of the “ going-off clubs” 
is to provide not for a rainy day but for the 
sunny days of summer. Members with one 
share contribute sixpence a week, but you 


may take as many shares as you can find 
regular sixpences for. When “wakes-week” 
comes round the money with its accumula- 
tions is divided, and as a rule is spent to the 
last farthing. In the neighbouring town of 
Oldham as much as £80,000 goes in this way 
during the wakes-week. Well, the Ashton 
P.S.A. has a savings’ club on this principle, 
and last year there was £5000 to divide 
when holiday time came. Part of it was 
spent in the usual way, and part of it was 
lodged in the ordinary savings’ bank. 

‘‘ What about the women’s society—the 
P.M.E., as you call it?” 

‘Well, except that it meets on Monday 
night instead of Sunday afternoon, and that 
the members are working women instead of 
working men, the P.M.E. is the P.S.A. over 
again. In some towns the women’s society 
meets on a Wednesday, and in that case it 
is called a P.W.E. The women subscribe 
three-halfpence a week. The two societies 
have a good deal in common in the way of 
concerts and lectures, and they have the 
same book scheme. The women have special 
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lectures on such subjects as sick-nursing and 
the care of the home. A large proportion 
of the members are wives and mothers, and 
though our P.M.E. is only in its second 
year, we have sometimes an attendance of 
neariy a thousand. As in the P.S.A., there 
is a visiting committee, and, as a wing of it, 
a flower committee. The P.M.E. also con- 
tributes to the Infirmary and the Sick Nurs- 
ing Association. 

The Lancashire Federation, of which Mr. 
Park was the founder, includes some sixty 
or seventy P.S.A.s., P.M.E.s, P.W.E.s, and 
P.S.E.s. In their last report the executive 
say that so far as they are aware the societies, 
without a single exception, have faithfully 
kept “‘ to the evangelical spirit which ought 
ever to be the dominating principle in all 
P.S.A. services ; and, as a consequence, these 
societies are now meeting (with~but few ex- 
ceptions) with the generous sympathy and 
prayerful support of the Christian churches 
in the north.” 

Last year the Gilchrist Trust treated the 
movement with marked favour, sending a 
man of the foremost rank in science to give 
lectures at five of the Federation centres. 
The lecturer was Dr. Hill, of Downing Col- 


lege ; and in a letter to Mr. Park, he says 
that the audiences were as sympathetic as a 
lecturer could desire. 

“IT sincerely hope,” he adds, “ that many 
circles may be formed in the P.S.A. societies 
for study, not only of such obviously prac- 
tical subjects as hygiene, but of literature, 
economics, history, and other subjects, which 
reward their devotees with increased mental 
vigour, culture, and intellectual pleasure, 
rather than add to their bodily comfort. It 
will be a grand work for the P.S.A. societies, 
promising them a stable future, if they develop 
into brotherhoods which strive to further the 
intellectual as well as the spiritual well-being 
of their members by union and mutual 
help.” 

Mr. Park looks to the future with great 
hope, and in his own town there is no doubt 
that P.S.A. are letters to be written in ‘gold. 
As the committee say in their last report, 
speaking purely of the moral and religious 
outcome of their work, “ the society has used 
its influence to promote Sabbath observance, 
temperance, an increased interest in religious 
services, and a respectful appreciation of 
the work of the Church of Christ in our 
midst.” 





IN BASHAN 
3y JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


3ASHAN, or the king- 
dom of Og, is a myste- 
rious and romantic 
land, of which the 
Palestinian tourist 
usually sees only the 
far-off lilac - tinted 
mountains. Its boun- 
dary must be guess- 
work, but we know 
that it enclosed: a 
large part of the 
country to the east 
and south-east of the 
Sea of Galilee. In 
olden times it was 
famed for its wealth. 
By contrast with the 


“desert land” and the “waste, howling 
wilderness” whence they had just come, 
it seemed a perfect paradise to the Israel- 
ites under Joshua. We have many a glow- 
ing inventory of its products (Deut. xxxii. 
14). As soon as we entered Bashan we 
were arrested by an enormous caravan of 
silent, stately, solemn camels, all tied together 
for less labour of driving. ‘These are the 
“grain boats” of the Hauran, and they follow 
each other like the grain boats on Lake 
Superior in spring. All these camels wear 
on their heads and necks shells and bits of 
metal as amulets. This custom has come 
down from the days of Gideon, for (Judges 
vili. 21-26) we read of ‘the crescents and 
chains that were on their camels’ necks.” 
Experts in folk-lore tell us that the brass and 
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silver crescents and turrets on our horses’ 
harness were also originally charms against 
“the evil eye.” Each camel carries three 
bags of grain, one on each side and one 
atop. Sometimes it is laden with millstones 
of basaltic trap. Each “string” of camels 
is led by an Arab on a ridiculously small 
donkey, the rider’s feet almost touching the 
ground, while his wooden pipe, usually 








lighted, is nearly as long as his 
donkey. The camels and we 
halted in a valley, which, like great 
stretches of Bashan, belonged to “the 
yet unparcelled earth.” The camels lay 
down and ate their fill of such clover as 
I have never seen in any other country. 
It was about three feet high, and its red 
tufts three inches long. This one specimen 
of the luxuriance of Bashan justified the 
name once given to this region. It was called 
“the land of Tob,” that is, “ the good land” 
(Judges xi. 3). It is still a land of promise, 
and may yet have more than its ancient 
fertility; for in no part of Turkey has the 
population increased so much as in Palestine. 
The Arabs to the south, as Doughty tells us, 
call the Hauran “the iand of bread,” * the 
good land of the north, where is milk 
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enough.” It is almost entirely free from 
stones, though in the neighbourhood of one 
of the stoniest places in the world. Recent 
explorers have abundantly confirmed the 
statement of Numbers and Deuteronomy 
about its populousness and prosperity. Dr. 
Porter says that one day in Bashan he 
“rode twenty miles in a straight course 
through the flocks of an Arab tribe.” 
“Never before or since,” writes Canon 
Tristram, “have I beheld such a collection 
of pastoral wealth.” Dr. Merrill justly 
describes the surface as “‘ruin-dotted.” He 
examined in it upwards of sixty ruined 
churches. Everywhere one finds traces of 
forsaken villages—“ forsaken, and not a man 
to dwell therein.” The Arabs claim that 
there are in Bashan 1000 ruined cities or 
towns. Weak in arithmetic, and strong in 
imagination, they mean by sooo only a 
number they cannot count. Dr. Merrill 
calls Bashan ‘a catacomb of perished cities.” 
Laurence Oliphant wrote “The Land of 
Gilead” to prove that the two millions of 
Russian Jews who wished to settle in 
Palestine could find on the east of Jordan 
a soil rich enough to support them all, and 
also basalt houses waiting to receive them, 
and as perfect as when they were built. 
The Sultan forbade the immigration of the 
Jews. His policy is swayed by religious 
considerations, and he was concerned about 
the validity of his prized title of ‘ the Caliph 
of Jerusalem.” 

The physiognomy of western Bashan is well 
marked. It is quite unlike the naked stone- 
strewn mountains across the Jordan. The 
hymn-writer made an unhappy guess when 
he wrote : 


‘* Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green : 
So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between.” 


The sweet fields and the living green are on 
the east of the swelling flood. A traveller, 
commenting on the want of wood and water 
in Greece, says: ‘Greece cannot live, and 
cannot die: Greece merely vegetates.” But 
Bashan has still a good supply of wood and 
water. Its forests and pastures alternate. 
*‘ Equable hills” are separated by romantic 
wooded glens, and some of its fields look 
like the parks at home. The traveller is 
delighted with swelling, limestone uplands, 
and beautiful wooded scenery. The oak is 


still the tree in Bashan, but it has probably 
greatly degenerated from those specimens 
which were used by the boat-builders of 
Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 6), and were as famous as 
the British oak when it furnished the timber 
for our navy. The forests are said to be 
disappearing, as they supply the charcoal for 
the Turkish army, and they are hewn and 
burnt as recklessly by the natives as in the 
backwoods of America. “The fatlings of 
Bashan” used to be “the prize cattle” of 
Palestine (Ezek. xxxix. 18); and Amos (in 
chap. iv. 1) used them as representatives of 
the pampered fatlings of lust—“ ye kine of 
Bashan.” Now they are as puny a breed as 
the cattle of Kerry. Such bulls as we saw 
in Bashan could scarcely have terrified David 
(Ps. xxii. 12). 

We passed through the district marked 
on the maps as “the Wood of Ephraim” 
(2 Sam. xviii. 6), where Absalom fought 
with Joab. Its flat, fertile fields are tenced 
by deep, rocky dells. The low boughs of 
the evergreen oaks are still dangerous to the 
rider, and strip him of his sun-helmet, as we 
found. One traveller tells that he has seen 
the muleteers from the plain bewildered in 
these forests, and their loads overthrown by 
the low branches. A panic-struck army in 
these break-neck gullies and amid that thorny 
brushwood, would have a poor chance if 
pursued by enemies under a general like 
Joab and flushed with victory. ‘ The wood 
devoured more people that day than the 
sword,” is just such a despatch as one would 
expect from the conquerors. 

About twenty miles east of Jordan, and 
thirty miles south-east of the Lake, we reached 
the ruins of Jerash, in a well-watered but 
treeless plain. It is quoted as “the most 
perfect Roman city left above ground.” Yet 
it is scarcely ever mentioned in history. It 
was at the height of its glory in the days of 
Christ, and it proves that Bashan must have 
been then extremely fruitful and populous. 
The theatre at its gate—not the only one in 
Jerash—could seat 5000 people, and twenty- 
eight tiers of the stone seats are still perfect. 
Near it is a racecourse which could be filled 
with water for naval contests. The forum 
in front of the theatre is encircled by an 
Ionic colonnade, not unlike the piazza of St. 
Peter’s at Rome. In front of it runs a street 
which might be called “straight.” Its pave- 
ment is as deeply rutted as at Pompei. It 
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is a mile long, and has one hundred upright 

columns and many more prostrate. In all, 

about three hundred columns still stand out 

white and glaring in the fierce sunshine.* 
The city is a mile square, and its walls are 

eight feet thick. A gurgling stream rushes 

through the ruins to join the Biblical Jabbok. 

To the east lies Bosra, which shares with 

Jerash the desolation predicted in Isaiah 

xxxiv. 6-15. Prophecy has 

here become history. ‘From 

generation to generation it 

shall lie waste. And thorns 

shall come up in her palaces,” 

&c. Hundreds of sculp- 


tured coffins are scattered ors 


on the neigh- 
bouring 
slopes. We 
were the 
guests of a 


CAMELS LADEN WITH GRAIN PASSING TO THE 


SEA OF GALILEE 


cultivated parts of Manitoba, and was then 
a green ocean of wheat and barley, soon to 
be “white unto harvest.” For miles and 
miles we could not see one human habita- 
tion. But in harvest the Bedouins return 
and reap, while their wives and daughters— 
Ruth-like—glean after them. 


* A column-mania took possession of the Roman 
builders in the first centuries A.D. 
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colony of exiled Circassians who were believed 
to have had a share in the Bulgarian atrocities, 
Bashan, as of old, is a refuge for offenders. 
The Druses fled to it after the Syrian mas- 
sacres. ‘The other week 500 of them were 
made prisoners by the Turks. 

From Jerash we travelled north for a whole 
day over the table-land of the Hauran. It 
resembled the plain of Philistia and the 









Referring to their harvesting, a 
modern traveller says that the children 
of Ishmael repeat every year the journey- 
ings of their cousins, the Children of 
Israel. Though the grain of the Hauran 
has as high a reputation as the hard 
wheat of Manitoba, the peasants who 
cultivate these splendid fields are in 

hopeless poverty. France, formerly their 
chief purchaser, now imports from Algeria, 
and three years’ crops are now stored up, as 
it would not pay to carry the grain to the 
coast, for of every two bags the camel-driver 
claims one for carriage. ‘The Government 
cannot get men to farm the taxes, and 
they won’t accept payment in kind. An 
educated native of Palestine informs us that 
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the tax-gatherers are often the money-lenders, 
and that they sometimes charge three hun- 
dred per cent. Then reaving and bereaving 
abound among them. Ishmaelitish raiders, 
as in Job’s day, are ever on the alert, and 
they levy blackmail, which they call “ brother- 
hood.” Thus, “the land is trodden down 
of the Gentiles,” and the Turks, locust-like, 
are devouring all its substance. As in Saul’s 
time, many who are hopelessly in debt leave 
their lands and betake themselves to a law- 
less life (1 Samuel xxii. 2). Dr. Wright, in 
his “ Palmyra and Zenobia,” gives an awful 
picture of the havoc wrought by these wild 
rovers. No wonder that the Sultan is trem- 
bling from fear of a revolution. His subjects 
beyond the Jordan are sorely tempted to think 
that any change would be an improvement. 
By noon we were at the tents of the Beni- 
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Sakhr, “ the sons of the rock.” (Beni is just 
the “ Mac” of our Highlanders). By the 
side of their tents lay the great Haj or pilgrim 
route from Damascus to Mecca.* It is one 
of “the old paths” (Jeremiah vi. 16), for it 
is the immemorial line of traffic through 
Bashan. There were, I should think, about 
two hundred tracks, many of which ran into 
one another. An Arabic poet compares these 
parallel tracks to the bars of the rayed Arabic 
mantle. Mohammed made this pilgrimage 
a religious duty, and he who performs it is a 
Hadji, a pious person, and is considered safe 
for Paradise. 

In 1893, no less than fifteen thousand were 
in the pilgrimage caravan which started from 

* Haj is from the Hebrew dag, a religious pilgrimage, 
the very word used by Moses when he asked leave from 
Pharaoh to go into the wilderness, 
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* the gate of God” at Damascus. It should 
be called “the gate of Death,” some one has 
said, for thousands of the pilgrims leave their 
carcases in the wilderness, and they breed 
cholera, which spreads sometimes over 
Europe, while the health of others is injured 
by the shameful debaucheries at Mecca, which 
is one of the most vicious cities in the world. 
As in the march through the wilderness, the 
Mecca pilgrims are guided by night by “a 
pillar of fire.” An iron cage or grating, in 
which a fire is kept burning, is carried aloft 
in front. It lights the way, and offers a rally- 
ing point to the struggling host. We found 
that the wells on the route were stoutly pad- 
locked, for the modern children of Ishmael 
imitate their forefathers, who sold water to 
their cousins the Children of Israel in the 
wilderness. Such preserved fountains must 
have been known in Solomon’s day, for he 
writes in the Song (chap. iv. 12), ‘‘ My 
bride . . . . is a spring shut up, a fountain 
sealed,” that is, she is mine alone. Doughty, 
who accompanied the Mecca caravan, says 
in his “ Arabia Deserta,” that the pilgrims 
spend their days and nights in swearing, 
stealing, and lying. Though their language 
is as pious as that of Bible saints, they are 
always taking God’s name in vain, and the 
most religious are the most profane. Mecca 
disenchants respectable pilgrims as Rome 
disenchanted Luther. 

Our day’s journey ended at Ed Deraah, 
the site of Edrei, the capital and last battle- 
field of Og, King of Bashan. It is still the 
largest town in Bashan (Deut. iii. 10). It 
is exactly such a spot as a military eye would 
choose for a fortress. It is the only high 
hill in the plain, and is a watch-tower for a 
vast circuit. It has some 5000 inhabitants, 
and is the seat of the Turkish Governor. 
The buildings are miserable vaults, and all 
of one model. They are built of basalt 
stones, which must have belonged to much 
older edifices, as many of them are elabor- 
ately carved. The roofs are of stone, and 
built, like the Forth Bridge, on the principle 
of the cantilever or bracket. The houses are 
thus veritable Stonehenges. But we found 
none of the stone doors or windows that are 
common in other parts of the country. Some 
remnants of cyclopean masonry, however, 
suggested Bashan’s “three score great cities 
with walls and brazen doors” (1 Kings 1v. 13). 

But we were most interested in the old 
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Edrei underground. It resembles the under- 
ground city at Beit Jibrin. It is hewn out 
of the soft limestone rock, and is first-rate 
work. It has rock-hewn streets, houses, 
shops, stairs, cisterns, pillars, airholes, a 
market-place, and plenty of water. It was 
possibly the labyrinthine residence of Og and 
his people in times of war. It is believed to 
be the work of the Amorites and Horims, “the 
giants ” of Scripture (Deut. ii. 20). May 
there not be a reference to such hiding-places 
in Deut. vii. 20, and Joshua xxiv. 12, where we 
are told that hornets were sent among those 
who hid themrelves from their pursuers ? 

The only Jiving things we found in under- 
ground Edrei were countless bats hanging 
from the roofs, like hams in a ham-curer’s 
store. Underground Edrei was a fit residence 
for that mysterious king who appeals so 
powerfully to the imagination of our children. 

Many travellers have told extravagant 
stories about the mosquitos and fleas in 
Palestine, but our night experiences at Ed 
Deraah taught us to accept their testimonies. 
An old traveller, about 1000 A.D., wrote that, 
from the number of the fleas, the people at 
Tiberias must dance two months in the year. 
The author of “ Eothen ” tells us that in the 
morning he buttoned his coat over the frag- 
ments of himself, and pursued his journey. 
Laurence Oliphant says that in the Arab tent 
on the east of the Jordan, “hospitality is 
provided alike for vermin and for man ;” and 
Bovet asks, ‘‘ How could I expect to find for 
myself upon these palm-leaf mats a repose 
which had no existence within themselves.” 
We understood why the ancient inhabitants 
had called the prince of devils “ the Lord of 
flies” (Beelzebub). Our omnipresent tor- 
mentors completely mastered us, and we were 
fain to make a moonlight flitting. 

Our route from Edrei was westwards to 
Tiberias. For four or five hours we had on 
each side, as far as the eye could reach, 
plains covered with growing grain. We 
discovered only two or three small under- 
ground villages. Many of the houses were 
half underground—“ digouts,” as colonists 
would call them, or “holes of the earth,” 
as Job calls them (chap. xxx. 6). These 


houses are a survival of the old times when 
the cave-dwellers, the Horims, inhabited the 
land. One of our men asked for water, and 
a woman went to the well, and poured the 
water into a bowl, using her veil as a strainer. 
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She was literally straining at, or rather strain- 
ing out, a gnat and swallowing a camel, so 
far as sanitation was concerned. For the well 
had an ugly scum atop, and seemed so placed 
as to receive the sewerage of the village. 
Many of the heights are crowned with 
domed and “whited sepulchres ”—proofs 
that ‘“‘the mystery of holy shrines lies deep 
in human nature.” The saint to whom th: 
sacred place is dedicated, is called a Weby 
(that is, “a friend”), or Nebi (‘prophet’), 
or Schech (“chief”). The trees, adjoining 
these holy tombs are covered with rags in 
memory of vows made by the devotees. 
These rags are supposed, after a while, to 
imbibe healing and magical powers. The 
Arabs call such a sacred tree “ the mother 
of rags.” Captain Conder and Clermont- 
Ganneau believe that the modern peasants 
of Palestine are the descendants of the 
ancient Canaanites, and that their religion 
is the paganism which flourished in the days 
of Joshua, as they are Moslems only in name. 
Their real gods are buried saints, ghouls, 
goblins, holy trees, and magic. At their 
favourite tombs they offer to the spirit of the 
dead such worship as the Romans offered, 
and the Chinese still offer, to the manes of 





A SACRED TOMB AND TREE 


their ancestors. This is the old worship of 
“high places,” which is so often condemned 
in the Old Testament. Here again we find 
the past in the present, “ word for word, and 
thing for thing.” For the Arabic name for 
such a shrine is Mukam, and the Hebrew is 
Makoam, and both words mean place by way 
of excellence. These sacred tombs or “ high 
places” are literally sanctuaries, as the 
natives will not steal articles left near them, 
and thus placed under the guardianship, or 
as they phrase it, “to the account,” of the 
patron saint. They are also their “ wishing 
places,” and places of accepted prayer. A 
promise made in the name of a-village saint 
is surer than any other. This abject super- 
stition is found even among the Jews of 
Palestine. Their most famous pilgrimage- 
shrine is at Meiron, near Safed. Once a 
year costly shawls are burnt there at the 
tombs of their favourite Rabbis, and two or 
three nights are spent in revelry. This is, 
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doubtless, a survival of paganism. The 
Roman Catholics and Greeks are tainted 
with the same folly. All sects in Palestine 
are more or less disposed to regard inspira- 
tion as a local, rather than a divine quality ; 
they pay to mouldering bones the honours 
due to the immortal spirit ; they mistake the 
churchyard for the church. 

About twenty miles west of Edrei we 
were again among the rocky wooded hills, 
and flowery dales. We struck the great 
Roman Road and Aqueduct which led us to 
Gadara (Um Keis), not the Gadara of the 
Gospels. This road is in many places un- 
injured ; and it is said to be the safest, 
shortest, and cheapest overland route to 
India. The western suburb of Um Keis is 
the ancient cemetery, and is dotted all over 
with rock-hewn tombs, and _ sarcophagi 
decorated with garlands and busts. Some of 
their doors still swing on their hinges of 
massive basalt, and are beautifully orna- 
mented with imitations of panels, nail-heads, 
knockers, handles, and keyholes. If you 
strike them, they ring like bells. The peasants 
of Um Keis still use these tombs as dwell- 
ings and granaries. 

Gadara, in Christ’s day, was the proud 
heathen capital of Decapolis. Its situation 
is superb: it surveys and presides over the 
whole Lake; and the white, glittering Her- 
mon is full in view. The ruts of the Roman 
carriage wheels are deep in the pavement, 
and two theatres are pretty well preserved. 
A few Arabs live among the ruins. Our 
road took us down an extremely steep hill, 
which was covered with hewn stones and 
prostrate pillars, over which waved wild 
mustard and marsh-mallows. With some 
difficulty we forded the river Yarmuk, the 
ancient Hieromax, which runs through an 
Alpine gorge or cajion. 

A cloud of steam and a strong smell of 
sulphur intimated that we were nearing the 
famous hot springs of Amathus, the Aix-les- 
Bains and Buxton of the wealthy Romans. 
As the railway, now a-building, from Haifa 
to Damascus, is to have a station near it, 
Amathus may soon recover its ancient fame 
as a health resort. We pushed our way 
through the overshadowing vegetation of the 
Jordan valley, and reached the river after 
sundown. Our shouts attracted the Arab 
ferrymen, and soon we were in their clumsy 
ferry-boat, our horses swimming by our side. 


Customs in the East are stereotyped from 
century to century; and it is very probable 
that our ferry-boat was very like the one 
which carried David’s household over the 
Jordan (2 Sam. xix. 18). Ours was large 
enough to carry a big household. A few 
miles south is Bethabara, which means “ the 
Ferry-house.” 

Agil Agha, the greatest chief in Bashan, 
had, as a mark of special favour—for we had 
come from the Scottish Medical Mission 
at Tiberias—made one of his head men 
responsible for our safety while on the east of 
Jordan. This guide had served us admirably, 
and we wished to give him some token of 
our gratitude, and also a certificate which he 
could show to his chief. Only a backsheesh 
could fulfil our double purpose. We there- 
fore asked him to accept three gold pieces, 
and told him that they would prove to the 
chief that we highly appreciated the help we 
had received. Among Arabs of the nobler 
sort the morale of the backsheesh is probably 
more valued than its matériel. A parting 
“ gift’ is an assurance to all of the goodwill 
of the giver ; and, where writing is unknown, 
it must often be the only effectual assurance. 
We Westlanders may thus often do wrong to 
some of those who ask a backsheesh from 
us. Our withholding of it may be interpreted 
by them as a mark of our dissatisfaction 
with their services. The Bible student will 
remember how often “a present ” was given 
in Bible times as an expression of friendly 
feeling (Job xlii. 11, &c.). That “ present ” 
was backsheesh at its best. 

Our guide apologised profusely for not 
accompanying us to Tiberias. He had often 
lifted cattle, he admitted; but that was no 
crime ; and, besides, he had done it in the 
days of his ignorance. He had, however, 
been engaged in a brawl in Tiberias, when a 
Jew had been killed. He had not done the 
deed, but the Governor believed that he had. 
The Turks wanted him, but the blame would 
be his if they got him. He had fought as 
a lieutenant at Plevna, and he ought to be 
more than a match for these Bashi Bazouks. 
The Turks did catch him, and ere this he 
has probably died in the wretched prison of 
Akka. Such an eagle cannot live long in 
such a cage. He fired his pistols as a part- 
ing salute, and melted from our view in the 
deepening gloom, which was too faithful a 
symbol of his own fate. 
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** The crooked shall be made straight, 
And the rough places plain.” 


CHAPTER XI 
DECISION 


Take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


RE there any letters this morn- 
ing ?” Lady Rosalind asked when 
Hessie brought her first breakfast 
daintily set out on a tray with thin 
toast made by Hessie’s own hand.~ 

“‘ Oh yes, here is a very thick letter.” 

‘“ Mother’s, of course. I must make more 
haste about getting well, Hessie. I shall 
begin to-day and go downstairs.” 

‘* Not without the doctor’s leave,” Hessie 
said. ‘ You are safe up here from visitors, 
though,” she added, “I daresay you must be 
tired of my company.” 

‘¢VYou know better,” was the answer. ‘Oh 
Hessie I wish, yes I am cowardly enough to 
wish, that I had never to begin all the 
worry and trouble again, but lie here and 
dream away my time, listening to your voice 
reading to me, or telling me your funny 
stories of Little Monkton and the Miss 
Sampsons and Mrs. Walker a 

“ Uncle James would say I was a dreadful 
little gossip if he heard me.” 

‘¢ Never mind, I like to hear about Little 
Monkton life, so different from any life I 
have ever known. How do you manage to 
make such toast, Hessie? Birkett brings me 
bits as hard as rock or tough as leather. 
How long is it since I have been lying 
here?” 

“This is Thursday, and it happened on 
Saturday.” 

“ Well, I may as well finish out the week ; 
what do you think?” 

‘¢T should like it to be a month,” Hessie 
said. “And it is so delightful to feel you 
like it too. Janet and Marcia say it must 
be so dull for you, and pity you.” 

“Pity me! Ah! they have never been 
tossed about on a sea of trouble and diffi- 





culty, and naturally they don’t know how 
sweet a haven of rest can be.” 

“‘ Bernard says he understands it,” Hessie 
said. “He comes here every day to ask 
for you, and it is so seldom he is seen outside 
the Manor gates. Poor Bernard!” Hessie 
sighed, ‘I wish he were happier. I don’t 
think it is anybody’s fault, but somehow 
Bernard does not feel at home at the 
Manor.” 

“Poor boy! I liked him that evening we 
had tea together. What do you say to the 
people who come and inquire for me? I 
hope they are thanked for their kindness.” 

“ Yes, mother sees most of them you know. 
Of course I see Lord Penbury and Bernard 
and Janet and Marcia.” 

‘“‘ Well, I must read my letters now; what 
can mother have to say to fill a large envelope 
till it is nearly bursting? Sealed too; oh! I 
hope it is no new trouble.” 

Lady Rosalind’s face as she read the con- 
tents of the large envelope, showed Hessie that 
they were not very pleasant, but as she said 
nothing she quietly left the room with the 
breakfast-tray, and asked no questions. 

Lady Penbury’s irregular writing covered 
one sheet of deep black edged paper, orna- 
mented by a coronet and her monogram. 


‘‘ DARLING ROSE, 

“ This extraordinary letter arrived this 
morning ; it must have been to several hotels 
before it came here. It is from that woman 
I expect, what can be done to get rid of 
her? 

“T am very very far from well; Birkett is 
not very pleasant just now. She is really too 
impertinent sometimes, and forgets herself. 
When will you return ? I am greatly indebted 
to Sir William Henderson. He is staying here 
out of charity with me. So good of him! I 
don’t see much of him, but he dines, and 
plays cribbagefor half an hour afterwards. You 
may guess the reason of his attention—indeed 
you know it. Andoh! my sweet child, what 














‘* She quietly left the room with the 
breakfast-tray" 


a happy ending to our sad troubles it will be 
when you are Sir William’s wife. We shall 
have every comfort, and how proud I shall 
feel to see you take your proper position 
again. 

“The crape on my gown has to be reno- 
vated ; it is all Birkett’s fault ; she is so careless. 
We went a drive in a shabby victoria without 
an umbrella, a shower came on and my sun- 
shade was saturated. It is provoking! I 
hope to see you soon dearest Rose. I wished 
to come to you, as you know, but Mrs. Penfold 
evidently did not wish to have me. I shall 
never care for her, and it is lucky we shall not 
have much to do with her.” 


Lady Rosalind here threw her mother’s 
letter impatiently away. 

“ Marry Sir William Henderson! Is that 
the idea? Poor mother! she will have to 
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be undeceived, but I will let her please her- 
self with castles in the air till I am with her 
again.” 

The long rambling letter, covering three 
sheets of paper, had to be read next, and it 
was read carefully through twice 

When Hessie returned, Lady Rosalind 
said, I must see Lord Penbury to-day, and 
the sooner the better.” 

It was in vain Hessie remonstrated and 
said Mr. Walker would be angry with her. 
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“It will worry me far more to be here 
with my mind full of what must be done at 
once. So do as I tell you, like a good child, 
and send for Lord Penbury to come by 
twelve o’clock.” 

Lady Rosalind’s face was flushed, and her 
manner had changed from gentle acqui- 
escence to determination. Hessie saw resist- 
ance was useless, and felt there was nothing 
left for her to do but to obey, as Lady 
Rosalind repeated, almost imperiously, “Send 
for Lord Penbury at once.” 

‘‘ Shall I read the Psalms first, as I always 
do?” 

“No. Ican’t attend. I can’t think of 
anything now, but what I must do imme- 
diately. I am not like you, Hessie; don’t 
expect me to be; I love to hear you 
read the Psalms and the Collect, but—but 
— it is all outside me. I cannot—no, I can- 
not think that all these troubles are sent by 
God. That day your good uncle came and 
prayed by me—Sunday, wasn’t it—he spoke 
of God’s love as shown when He sends us 
sorrows as well as joys. I can’t believe it, 
and I won’t pretend to believe it. Don’t 
look so sad, little Hessie. If you knew half 
the troubles which are weighing on me, you 
would understand better what I feel. Now 
kiss me, and then send for Geoffrey Penbury, 
or whatever you like to call him.” 

Hessie went downstairs, and taking a 
sheet of paper from her mother’s writing- 
case, she wrote these words: 

‘Lady Rosalind wants to see you, please, 
at twelve o’clock.—H. S.” 

Then the little maid was despatched to the 
Manor, and Hessie had returned to her 
patient when her mother, who had been out 
in the village, came into the little hall. 

“Mother, Lady Rosalind is coming down 
to-day. Will you move the sofa to the win- 
dow? and, mother, will you put some fresh 
flowers on the little table ?” 

“‘Oh, indeed! you can make use of me 
when you want me, though you have never 
let me come near her room.” 

“JT did as I was told, mother, by Mr. 
Walker.” 

“‘ Fiddlesticks! Mr. Walker is known to 
be acoddle. If it had been anybody else, 
he would not have kept her mewed up in 
your room, and you sleeping in the little 
dressing-room which was never meant to 
be slept in. Mr. Walker makes all this 
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fuss, because his patient happens to be 
an earl’s daughter. Lord Penbury agrees 
with me that it is all ridiculous nonsense 
to make so much of a little cut on the 
forehead.” 

‘‘Tt was not the cut, mother; it was the 
shock by the fall, and a slight concussion of 
the brain.” 

“Nonsense,” Mrs. Selworthy said, as she 
bustled into the drawing-room, and called to 
Hessie to send “ the girl,” as she called her 
little maid, to help her. 

“She is gone to the Manor with a mes- 
sage, mother. She will be back directly.” 

“ Dear me! the house seems turned topsy 
turvy, and I can’t even call my servant my 
own! Your poor uncle is a saint to bear it, 
and that’s the truth.” 


“ Mother,” Janet said, going into Mrs, 
Penfold’s morning-room. ‘‘ Here is a note 
for Geoffrey from Hessie Selworthy. He is 
gone to Fountains to the meeting about 
the restoration of the Lady Chapel in the 
Cathedral. What is to be done?” 

“Tt must wait till he comes home, I 
suppose.” 

“The letter is only written on a folded 
sheet of paper and not fastened down. Shall 
we open it?” 

“ Yes, certainly. 
Mrs. Penfold asked. 

“No.” 

“* Well, as Geoffrey is not here I think I had 
better go and see what Rosalind wants. 
What time is it ?” 

“Not eleven yet; but I don’t expect 
Rosalind will confide in you, mother.” 

* Perhaps not,” Mrs. Penfold replied. 
“ But at any rate I shall go and find out 
what she wants.” 

Janet was right. Mrs. Penfold returned 
from her interview, saying: “I can make 
nothing out of her; she is lying on the sofa 
in the Selworthy’s little drawing-room looking 
very handsome, but very far from well. 
There is something evidently on her mind, 
but I could not get her to say more than 
that she wanted to consult your brother about 
some matter of importance. She seems to 
confide in him, and perhaps it is only natural 
that she should do so.” 

‘‘ Mother,” Marcia exclaimed, “ would it 
not be a good plan for Geoffrey to marry 
Rosalind. I believe you think so, mother.” 


Is any one waiting?” 











“*Miss Mainwaring reached his side” 


‘IT am no match-maker, Marcia. I shall 
be very glad to see your brother well married, 
and there are plenty of girls who would be 
only too glad to be his wife,” Mrs. Penfold 
said, evasively. 

“ Well,” Janet said, “ I only hope it won’t 
be Miss Mainwaring ; she has been setting 
her cap at Geoft for years.” 

Mrs. Penfold laughed. “You may be 
sure you won’t have Miss Mainwaring for a 
sister-in-law, Marcia. I have never seen 
Geoffrey paying any one very marked atten- 
tions, and I think he is heart-whole so far. 
A better son and brother never lived, and who- 
ever wins his love, will win a prize.” 

While all these speculations were being 
made about him, Lord Penbury was riding 
back from Fountains, thinking over his 
present position, and thinking, too, of Rosa- 
lind. 

The post that morning had brought him a 
letter from Sir William Henderson, asking 
him whether he thought Lady Rosalind 
would be well enough to see him if he came 
to Little Monkton, and whether he might 
count on being put up for a night at Hazel- 
dine. 


He did not know what answer to give, 
but the prominent feeling in his mind was 
that till he had seen his cousin himself he 
could not tell whether she would be able to 
receive her elderly suitor. 

**T wonder when she will see me ; she ought 
to be downstairs by this time ; old Walker is 
always such a pessimist. It was but a 
trifling accident after all, and everyone at 
Fountains was asking about it as if she were 
at the point of death. How things get 
round and get exaggerated. Those gossips 
in Little Monkton delight in circulating 
news of their neighbours; that Mrs. Sel- 
worthy is the head of the gossips; she is 
what my good mother calls ‘a trial.’ How 
is it Hessie is her daughter ? how is it, for 
that matter, that Rose is Aunt Grace’s? 
There seems to be some queer unwritten 
law that parents and children should be the 
direct opposite of each other.” 

Then Lord Penbury thought over the 
meeting at Fountains, which had been held 
in the stately hall of the Bishop’s Palace ; 
how old acquaintances who had not met 
him since the old Earl’s death were full of 
congratulations ; how evidently the Dean 
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expected him to come down with a large 
sum in the list of subscriptions, and how 
every one took it for granted that he could 
afford to be generous, little thinking what 
barren honour and trouble his new dignity 
had brought him. Lord Penbury had let 
the reins loose on the horse’s neck, and 
presently became aware that a horse trotting 


at a rapid pace was coming behind him. ~ 


He straightened himself in the saddle, and 
gathered up the reins just as Miss Main- 
waring reached his side. 

“Good afternoon. Now I really must 
scold you for riding in that careless way. Iam 
a fast rider, as you know, but always a care- 
ful one. I have just had a run of fifteen 
miles to the Blenkinsops’ on the other side 
by Fountains. I say, how is the invalid,— 
better? That’s all right, I am dying to see 
her; a beauty isn’t she? Mrs>Selworthy 
says so; she is paying 
visits to rich and 
poor to tell of her 
distinguished guest. 
You should have 
heard my mother 
snubbing her the 
other day. I told 
her it was a little too 
bad, for after all, the 
poor little woman 
means well. I hear 
Hessie is_ installed 
as head nurse. She 
will strike up a friend- 
ship with Lady Rosa- 
lind; Hessie 1s given 
to that sort of thing. 
I believe she wor- 
ships you amongst 
others, so Miss 
Sampson says.” 

“Tf it is true, it is 
a pity Miss Selworthy 
can’t find a worthier 
object for worship. 
I have just been to 
the meeting at Farn- 
ham Palace for the 
restoration of the Lady Chapel.” 

The turn given to the conversation, or 
rather the abrupt change of subject, gave a 
sharper tone to Miss Mainwaring’s rather 
loud voice. 


‘“‘ Oh, I believe the Dean had a try at my 
XXV—28 
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mother about it, but my erratic brother is the 
person to apply to. He is supposed to be 
zesthetic in his tastes, which we are not. I 
would sooner be a judge of a horse than of 
Gothic architecture. 

“JT hope you are not going to give up 
hunting. I heard you had sold one of your 
horses.” 

“Yes, and another will probably follow. 
I shall be here very little for the next year 
or two.” 

“But you will keep a stud at Penbury 
Castle?” 

“‘T daresay, in time; there is a lot to get 
through first ; the place must have a fortune 
spent on it, before I can live there. 

“ A dark old place, isn’t it? By-the- 
bye, those sketches of Willie’s were rather 
fascinating ; it does not look so dilapi- 
Did you ever 


dated as you make out. 





**Lord Penbury dismounted ” 
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hear Willie say he had been to Penbury 
Castle ?” 

** Never,” was the short reply.” 

They were within sight of Mr. Selworthy’s 
house, now, at the end of the road, and Miss 
Mainwaring said : 

“There is little Hessie standing at the 
gate, with Bernard. He is devoted to 
Hessie, poor fellow; it is a very harmless 
flirtation. Good-by,” and Miss Mainwaring 
turned off up a lane which led by a some- 
what circuitous route to her own home. 

She had come several miles out of her 
way that she might ride with Lord Penbury. 
Miss Mainwaring scoured the country un- 
attended by a groom, being, as she said, 
perfectly independent. 

*“ A little too independent,” Lord Penbury 
thought, as he parted from her and was 
soon at the gate from which Bernard was 
turning away, leaning heavily on his stick. 
Hessie retreated to the porch, but when Lord 
Penbury drew up his horse she came to the 
gate again. 

**T am so glad you have come,” she said. 
«‘Tt has been such a long day waiting for you, 
and Lady Rosalind is getting so tired ; it is 
her first day downstairs. She wants to see 
you so much.” 

Lord Penbury dismounted, and said, “I 
hope you are glad to see me on your own 
account.” 

Hessie laughed, but rather nervously. 

“I am glad, of course ; but it isn’t so very 
important to me that you should come, and 
it seems very important to Lady Rosalind 
before post time.” 

‘Well, I must take my horse up to the 
Manor, and then I will come back as quickly 
as possible.” 

*‘T sent to the Manor this morning for 
you,” Hessie said, “and as you were not at 
home Mrs. Penfold opened the note, and 
came to see Lady Rosalind.” 

“ A note! it is the first you ever wrote 
me, Hessie. I shall go and find it. I hope 
it is a very nice one. And if it is, I shall 
keep it till I get the next.” 

“You won’t think it is very interesting,” 
Hessie said, as she turned back to the 
house.” ; 

But these words of Lord Penbury’s and 
many like them, made her heart beat with a 
strange thrill of pleasure that was half pain. 

“T ought not to be pleased; I ought not 


to care: but I do care. How can I help it? 
oh, how can I help it ?” 

** Well! ” Lady Rosalind said, when Hessie 
went into the room; “is he coming? I am 
so tired waiting all day for him—so dread- 
fully tired.” 

“Yes ; he will be here directly. Now you 
must have your tonic, and be quiet till Lord 
Penbury appears.” 

Lady Rosalind did as Hessie told her, and 
in less than ten minutes Lord Penbury re- 
turned. 

He felt awkward and shy when Hessie 
opened the door, and then left him alone 
with his cousin. 

*‘T say,” he began, “ I am awfully sorry to 

see you looking so unlike yourself.” 
_ Lady Rosalind held out her hand, saying : 
“T am worried to-day. Life, with all its 
troubles, has begun again, and I must meet 
them as best I can; and you must help me 
to meet them, Geoffrey.” 

*‘T’ll do my best, but I know I have been 
the cause of this. I wish to goodness I had 
never asked you to drive to High Cross.” 

“Tam glad you did. I want you to ar- 
range to take it, and to get mother there as 
soon as possible. I have had a letter this 
morning from Agnes Mackenzie, and this 
decides me. I shall take charge of those 
two children, who are cast on the world.” 

“Oh, my dear Rose, don’t be too hasty. 
You can’t do this—indeed it is not neces- 
sary. Put the children into an orphanage 
or blind asylum or something.” 

“T shall take them myself,’ was the 
decided reply. “It is useless to try to 
change my resolution.” 

*‘ Well, I can tell you Sir William Hender- 
son has written to me. He wants to know 
when he may see you. You know, Rose, he 
wants to marry you.” 

«So my mother tells me in her letter,” she 
said. ‘ You can read it if you choose ; but 
unfortunately, Geoffrey, I don’t want to 
marry him ; I never mean to marry any one ; 
you may tell him so.” 

“Well, upon my word, Rose,” Lord 
Penbury said, rising and beginning to pace 
the few feet of the little drawing-room un- 
encumbered with Mrs. Selworthy’s innumer- 
able knick-knacks which were in jeopardy on 
ricketty tables. ‘ Upon my word, Rose, you 
should think twice before you finally refuse 
Sir William. He is a right good old fellow— 
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I don’t mean old—he isn’t a bit old ; and he 
is generous and good-natured as he proved 
about that mortgage. You see, Rose, it 
would be a good thing for everybody if you 
could make up your mind to marry Sir 
William.” 

‘“‘T daresay,” and Lady Rose gave a little 
laugh ; “ you are a very good special pleader, 
Geoffrey. Iam sorry I can’t oblige you. I 
shall take these poor children, and by so 
doing I shall ease my conscience of one 
burden.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense! Excuse me, Rosalind, but 
though I don’t mind taking part in making 
an allowance for their maintenance, I do not 
think we—or rather you—are called upon to 
saddle yourself with a pair of blind children 
—I mean a pair of ‘afflicted children,’ as 
Mrs. Mackenzie calls them, for they are not 
both blind. The lame one has~a pair of 
eyes that makes her face look all eyes—at 
least you see nothing else when you look at 
her. Come, give up the idea of having them 
to live with you; it will place us in a very 
difficult position.” 

‘* Who do you mean by us?” 

Lord Penbury hesitated. 

‘‘ Well, you see, every one will want to 
know who they are, and what can you 
‘say ?” 

“Say that they are my father’s grand- 
children by—by a first marriage.” 

“You'll set all the gossips in the place 
talking, and you'll soon find out that Little 
Monkton is a wasp’s nest.” 

“And yet you wished me to come and 
live here and talked of the pleasure it. would 
be to your sisters and mother.” 

“So it would be a pleasure, but I never 
thought of those two children being part of 
the plan. Then there is Mrs. Mackenzie. 
What is to be done with her? You are not 
going to keep house with that woman ?” 

Lady Rosalind tried to preserve her quiet 
manner, but her face was flushed and her lips 
trembled as she said, ‘“* Mrs. Mackenzie will 
relieve me of any care about her. She must 
have a proper allowance made her, and she 
means to return to Australia. You had 
better take the letter and read it. You 
will see that the man who transacted this 
miserable business with my poor father gave 
her no hope of further assistance—hence 
this letter to me which has confirmed me in 
-doing what I have long thought my duty to 
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do. But as I see you don’t want us here, 
I shall, as soon as I can travel, go back to 
Clifton, and find a home there. I am very 
tired, Geoffrey, and I don’t think I can talk 
any more now.” 

Lord Penbury felt very penitent for what 
he had said. 

“Tam awfully sorry, Rose, if I have annoyed 
you.” 

* Annoyed me! it is only that you don’t 
understand me, Geoffrey. I want—I long to 
do what I can to right the wrong—the wrong 
done by my own father, the consequences 
of which fall on the innocent and guiltless. 
Good-by, Geoffrey,” she said. “ Please 
write to Sir William Henderson and ask 
him not to take the trouble of coming here. 
I will try to write to my mother.” 


CHAPTER XII 
ADVICE SOUGHT AND GIVEN 
** Oh, hope deferred ! oh, faltering faith ; 
Weak forces doom’d to droop and die, 


Not yours to find man's mystic God, 
Now or eternally.” 


«Sir WiLt1AM HENDERSON, my lady!” 
the waiter at the hotel at Clifton announced 
the next morning. 

“Oh! my dear Sir William,” Lady Pen- 
bury said, “I am so glad to see you. I 
have had a pencil scrawl from my poor child ; 
and, as far as I can make out, she is too 
weak to come to any decision. She is far 
more shattered by this accident than Pen- 
bury led me to expect.” 

Sir William had not been able to get in a 
word so far, but now began, 

‘‘My dear Lady Penbury, I have heard 
from the Earl; he does not advise me to 
press my suit while Lady Rosalind is so far 
from well. So, instead of going, as I intended, 
to Little Monkton to-day, I shall take my 
leave of you and go up to London, stay for a 
few days at my club, and then see what it is 
best to do.” 

“Oh! my dear Sir William, don’t leave 
me. Ido depend on you so much. I am 
so lonely and desolate, and never know what 
may turn up next. Rosalind is too weak to 
make any decision yet. I am sure she will 
give you a favourable answer if you can 
wait.” 

“T am quite willing to wait,” Sir William 
said, “ but to tell the truth, Lady Penbury, 
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I fear there is not much hope for me. Lord 
Penbury has written very decidedly.” 

‘“‘ What business had he to do so? Iam 
very much annoyed with him. It is a little too 
much his taking so much on himself—a young 
man like him. He is set up with his new 
honours. Ah! Sir William, if only I had 
a son. I shall tell Penbury very plainly 
what I think of him. He has no right to dic- 
tate to my daughter.” 

‘“¢ My dear lady, I must do Lord Penbury 
the justice to say that I think he would be 
well pleased if Lady Rosalind did me the 
honour to accept my proposal. I am fully 
aware that she would be a prize for any man 
to win, and I should be proud if I was so 
fortunate as to do so; but I feel I must not 
intrude on her, now she is only just recover- 
ing from her accident. Thus I think it is 
better for me to wait till I can urge my suit 
in person.” 

Sir William spoke in measured tones, and 
did his best to hide his disappointment. 
For he had counted upon Lady Rosalind 
accepting him for her husband. He hada 
sincere admiration for her, and the pity he 
had felt for her when he saw her distress 
when her father’s defalcations were made 
known, had really awoke in his heart love 
for her and desire to help her. 

Lady Penbury found it useless to try to 
persuade Sir William to stay, and Birkett 
was summoned soon after his departure to 
give her a reviving draught to which she was 
in the habit of having recourse to calm her 
nerves, and about which she and Lady 
Rosalind had many disagreements. 

Rosalind’s pencil-note was written with 
great difficulty, and Lady Penbury could 
hardly make it out, though there was a very 
emphatic ‘I do not want to see Sir William 
Henderson, for I could not possibly think 
of accepting his proposal. Pray make it 
plain to him, dear mother.’ 

“Rose is very obstinate—it is unkind of 
her—she never thinks of me—it is nothing 
to her that I am a desolate widow, without 
a home. I see she says something about 
living in Clifton. I will not live in a Clifton 
villa ; if we live here at all, it shall be at 
this hotel. I thought she wanted to live 


near the Penfolds; I expect they don’t 
want us, and yet I have sometimes thought 
Penbury wishes to marry Rose himself. Ah! 
perhaps that is why he told Sir William not 


to go to Little Monkton. 
not for that unlucky mortgage, Rose might 


do worse, but of course, if Sir William takes. 


offence at her refusing him, he will not 
cancel that debt. 


boys had lived,” and Lady Penbury began to 
cry hysterically. Then, with her usual ina- 


bility to think long on one subject, even the: 
subject of her own woes, she tingled her 


hand-bell for Birkett and told her to order 
the victoria, and she would drive after 
luncheon, and call at the library for another 
novel. 


The novel and the renovation of her 
gown with some yards of costly crape,. 


diverted Lady Penbury’s mind from Rosa- 
lind, and the letter she wrote to her made 
her daughter think as she read it, that her 
mother did not take her refusal to marry Sir 


William Henderson to heart as much as she: 


expected. 

In the train which took Sir William 
Henderson to London, he read again—and 
yet again, Lord Penbury’s short letter, and 
the same idea took possession of him, as 
had taken possession of Lady Penbury and 
his mother and sisters at Hazeldine Manor. 

How baseless were these suspicions they 
little knew, nor how Lord Penbury was 
awaking to the fact, which had been seen 
by the eagle eyes of the Little Monkton 


gossips for some time, that Hessie was no 


longer a child, and that he must now make 
up his mind whether to change his whole 
manner to her or—which was the alternative 


—tell. her that he loved her, and ask her to- 


be his wife. 

It had been a day of vexations to the 
young Earl; he lighted a cigar after dinner 
and went into the garden to pace up and 


down the terrace, too restless to comply with 
his sister’s request that he would come in: 


and have a game of whist. 
Presently Marcia came out and putting 


her hand into her brother’s arm said: “ Are: 


you very much bothered, Geoffrey? Is it— 


is it about Rosalind ?” 


“ No—I mean yes—I had to write a very’ 


disagreeable letter to Sir William Hender- 
son to-day.” 
* About Rose?” 


‘“‘ Yes, he wants to marry her and she won’t. 


have him.” 
« Aren’t you glad, Geoffrey ?” 


Well, if it were: 


Dear me! what an unfor-. 
tunate woman I am; if only my poor little 
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“‘ No, I can’t say I am glad ; it would have 
‘been convenient for every one concerned if 
she had taken the old fellow.” 

“Old! is he old, Geoffrey? Then I can’t 
wish Rose to marry him; she is far too de- 
lightful to marry an old man.” 

‘‘ Sir William Henderson would not approve 
of being called a Methusaleh,” her brother 
said. ‘He is well preserved and has as 
good a seat on horseback as a man of twenty 
or thirty ; he is a good shot too, and rather a 
fine looking man though he is over fifty.” 

“Over fifty! well,” Marcia said, “ when 
you are fifty, I shall think you old, but that 
is a long way off, so I need not trouble my- 
self about it. I shall love you old or young, 
you dear old Geoff.” 

“Thank you my dear little sister; when 
Penbury Castle is habitable you shall come 
and stay with us as long as you like, and we 
will have a fine time.” 

“There will be somebody else by that 
time. I meana mistress, for mother says, 
of course, you must marry now you are the 
Earl of Penbury. While you were only Mr. 
Penfold, it didn’t matter,” 

Presently Lord Penbury said abruptly: 
*‘ Why doesn’t Hessie come here as often as 
she did?” 

‘‘ She has been nursing Rosalind, and has 
never left her, mother says, except to go into 
the garden for a few minutes. Rose likes no 
one else to be with her. She can’t endure 
Mrs. Selworthy, and does not care for mother 
much.” 

“She shows her good taste,” Lord Pen- 
bury said. 

“Oh, Geoffrey! every one likes mother. 
How can you say so?” 

“Don’t run off with a wrong notion, 
Marcia; I was thinking of Rosalind’s good 
taste in liking Hessie to be with her.” 

“Yes,” Marcia said. ‘I see now what 
you mean. I know when I sprained my 
ankle, I liked to have Hessie with me. And 
I do think she is the only person Bernard is 
mever cross with. I don’t know how it is, or 
why it is, for Hessie is not clever. I think 
it is her voice—it is such a sweet voice—and 
then she is very pretty. We, who have 
known her since she was a child, may not 
see it as other people do. A lady who was 
staying at the Mainwarings that evening we 
all dined there, told mother she thought 
Hessie quite lovely. I must go in now; 


Janet is calling me for whist. 
you won't take a hand. 

“No thank you. I have some letters to 
write, and must go to my den, and look 
after my business there.” 


I suppose 


“ Hessie tells me you wish to see me,” 
Mr. Selworthy said, as he went into the 
little drawing-room, where the shadows of 
the deepening twilight were falling, and Mr. 
Selworthy could only see the dim outline of 
Lady Rosalind’s figure as she lay upon the 
sofa. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘1 want to ask your 
advice. I am very much troubled because 
I am going to do what none of my relations 
approve ; yet I feel sure it is my plain duty. 
There are two grandchildren of my poor 
father’s left on the world, both unable to do 
anything for their support; one is lame, the 
other blind. I want to take charge of them 
entirely, and do my best for them. I can’t 
tell you all the miserable story of the past. 
It is oo miserable to speak of. My father 
was married early in life, and these are the 
children of his son, Alexander Roslyn. He 
never acknowledged him, and he impover- 
ished himself and worse, to keep his existence 
secret. He managed to do so, and the 
whole dreadful story came upon me as a 
shock just after my father died. He left be- 
hind him nothing but debts, and oh! I can- 
not tell you more,” 

“ Don’t try to do so,” Mr. Selworthy said. 
‘‘T gather from what you say that these chil- 
dren have no prospect of maintenance. The 
question is, are you able to undertake such 
a charge? and is there no other arrange- 
ment possible ?” 

“No,” Lady Rosalind said. ‘ Besides, I 
wish to do all I can for those poor children 
who are innocent sufferers for the sins of 
others. ‘Their father was a very ill-con- 
ditioned man, and their aunt, who has 
brought them up, is uneducated and a 
woman of no refinement. She wishes to 
go back to Australia, where her husband’s 
relations live. It seems strange—it must 
seem strange to you—that I should speak 
thus of people who are my relations. I can 
hardly bring myself to believe they do really 
belong to me, even now. My cousin, Lord 
Penbury, thought a house near here would 
suit us, but as he dislikes the idea of the 
children being with us I suppose I must 
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give it up and go back to Clifton. It will 
be easier to be lost in a crowd there; no 
one need know anything about us. What 
do you advise?—to take High Cross, or 
return to Clifton? I saw what Penbury 
calls a bourgeois villa there that might do, 
for you know we cannot afford a large or 
expensive house.” 

“Tt is difficult to advise you which to 
do,” Mr. Selworthy said. ‘Forgive me, if 
I ask you if you have prayed for guidance ? 
Sometimes the way is made plain before us 
if we ask God to show it.” 

“ Ah!” Lady Rosalind said, “I cannot 
pray in that way. I cannot believe God 
cares enough about me to help me. Do you 
really believe he hears prayers ?” 

“Yes, I do believe it.” 

“So many words are repeated in church. 
I have always wondered how many were 
really sincere. I used to go once a week to 
our church at Penbury, and it was all so dry 
and barren of any interest.” 

“ Not the Lessonsand our beautiful Liturgy, 
surely ?” 

“Yes, it had no real meaning for me. I 
never said as much to any one before, but I 
feel I can trust you not to misunderstand 
me——not to think me very wicked. Do you 
know there was a little ugly chapel on the 
edge of the moor, just where a few cottages 
of labourers were in a cluster; just such 
another chapel as Browning wrote of in 
his “ Christmas Eve.” Several times on Sun- 
day evenings in summer I have passed it 
with Lion, our big dog, and stood to listen 
to the people singing with all their might, 
and then a man praying as if God were 
really near; and I have thought if ever 
1 was to be religious it would be at a real 
hearty service like that, where the poor 
people seemed in earnest. Of course, I 
have been to fashionable churches in London 
when I was young. There it was all dress 
and show, and every one showing off their 
new gowns at church parade afterwards,” 

“ We need not indulge in wholesale judg- 
ments,” Mr. Selworthy said. ‘ There were 
probably amongst those smart people you 
speak of, some who were true worshippers ; 
and in the little chapel, some who were there 


only because they liked to be excited by 
rapsodies in the sermon, or to be carried 
away for the time by singing sensational 
hymns. It is, after all, the question of what 
share we take in real heart-worship which 
ought to concern us.” 

“ T daresay you are right,” Lady Rosalind 
said. And then starting into an upright 
position, she exclaimed: “You do not know 
how great my troubles are. I feel as if I 
was always to suffer from the faults of others. 
I have been deceived again and again, and I 
have often thought I would give anything to. 
be able to do as you tell me—feel that God 
is near and orders all things aright. Then 
I think—how can it be? Surely He, good 
and beneficent, as you and thousands believe 
Him to be, cannot order treachery and 
double-dealing, when it affects those whose 
only part it is to suffer from it.” 

“You are touching one of the great 
mysteries of iife, Lady Rosalind. What can 
I say to you, but that we all—those who 
live, as you express it, nearest to God, can 
only feel that they see through a glass darkly, 
and must wait in patience till the veil is 
lifted, and we know as we are known. God 
is not far from any one of us, and when the 
clouds are darkest I myself often find comfort 
in that thought, like Jacob of old, who said : 
‘God was in this place, and I knew it not.’ 
So you may feel He has been with you when 
the shadows lift, though you knew it not.” 

“It must be easy for some people to be 
full of this faith like dear little Hessie,” Lady 
Rosalind said. ‘She is the sweetest child ; 
I cannot tell you how I have loved to have 
her all this week with me. While some 
people would have irritated me, she always 
had a soothing influence. Certainly good 
has come from my being turned out of my 
cousin’s cart, for otherwise I should not 
have known her, and I am so glad to think 
she loves me. You would scarcely believe it, I 
daresay, but I hunger for love, I have had so 
little in my life. I am glad too,” she added, 
“to have known you. I shall think over 
much you have said to me, and I thank you 
for it,” and then with a warm pressure of her 
hand, and a fervent blessing, Mr. Selworthy 
left her. 
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CONVICT DRESS 


WORMWOOD SCRUBBS PRISON 


A SILENT SUNDAY 


By G. RAYLEIGH VICARS, M.A. 


“WANT to attend 
chapel? Then you 
can come with me.” 
The bell was ring- 
ing and hundreds 
of convicts were 
filing out from the 
great buildings 
containing the 
cells, arrayed in 
drab dress, with 
knickerbockers or 
knee-breeches, as 
they may be called, 
badges on arm 
telling of the sen- 
tence and year of 
conviction, and 
facings of coloured 
cloth, indicating 
the stage of prison 
life peculiar to the 
wearer. Hereand 
there was a man 
in a parti-coloured 
dress of black and 
drab, recording a 
tale of violence or 
serious misbeha- 
viourcommitted in 
prison. Still they 
filed by in dead 
silence, for con- 
versation is a seri- 
ous offence in the 
eyes of prison dis- 
ciplinarians. 

“Six hundred 


and fifty men!” remarks the governor ; 
“ come on.” 

I follow into a lofty chapel or church, 
built of Portland stone, and handsome enough 
for a fashionable congregation. There is 
no whispering here, no drawing out of 
scented handkerchiefs by delicate hands, no 
smelling salts or aromatic vinegar, in case of 
the service proving too long. Nothing but 
drab, smart uniforms and a dead silence. 
The men may talk with their eyes, but their 
tongues for the present must be still, for the 
warders sit facing their prisoners, and a 
mute shadow seems to be watching over all. 
I will not weary my readers with any details 
as to what goes on during the service ; I will 
not answer any queries as to whether this 
man here with the cunning face is talking to 
that man near him, while the opportunity 
offers, for there are many such chances in a 
congregational service, especially when hymns 
are being sung. No, if-you have eyes, then 
use them, and if your ears are very acute, 
then make the most of them, for you will 
not get sincerity here, any more than you 
will at any other place of worship, where the 
good and the bad sit together. 

Taking the men as a whole, their general 
aspect is not so repelling as one might 
expect, nor are the marks of villainy so 
apparent upon their faces. This, after all, 
is not very remarkable. I notice that many 
of the convicts wear a red star on their 
caps, a token which marks the class into 
which first offenders are admitted and none 
else. Criminals convicted of certain offences, 
even though they be first offenders, are 
excluded from this selected list, so that we 
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have here the best class of prisoners. ‘Take 
an illustration. A young man, clerk in an 
office, falls into habits of betting, loses, and 
robs his employers, getting a sentence of 
three years penal servitude. One would not 
expect to find a criminal countenance in this 
instance. Again,a bank manager speculates 
with a customer’s money, loses thousands of 
pounds, and being unable to replace the 


loss, is prosecuted by the firm, and finds 
himself in prison under a seven years’ sen- 
tence. Such a person may be anything but 
criminal in mind, and he is placed in the 
star class. 

I noticed one man, whom I had often 
before seen, working in the printer’s shop, 
devoutly following the service. He is tall, 
thin, and as a special favour is permitted the 
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THE CRANK 


use of spectacles. I look at his arm and 
find that the sentence is one of ten years. 
He has a quick look of intelligence, and has 
evidently been in a position of affluent trust. 
This man was the manager of a large pro- 
vincial bank, and had been specially pro- 
moted by influence as well as by merit. I will 
tell you how he.came here—he a _church- 
warden and leader in works of good repute. 
Amongst his friends was a man whose failing 
was drink, and whenever he visited our 





prisoner, spirits were freely consumed, and 
the bank manager began to feel incapable 
of his daily duties, especially in the morning. 
One day, his friend got into trouble over a 
serious charge, and the bank manager stood 
bail to the extent of one thousand pounds. 
The person thus bailed promptly fled, and 
was never retaken, and the manager had to 
pay the thousand pounds. Being in great 
trouble about the money, the unfortunate 
fellow, in his then condition of moral weak- 
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THE CELLS 


mess, took a thousand pounds out of the 
bank, speculated with it, lost it, and the 
defalcation being almost immediately de- 
tected, his arrest, conviction, and a sentence 
of ten years penal servitude soon followed. 


This is a typical case of what we may term 
alcoholic crime, for there is little doubt that 
the banker would never have risked his 
integrity had not his moral sense been blurred 
and enfeebled by drink. 








BOOKBINDING 


Military men, solicitors, doctors, some- 
times even a clergyman of the Church ot 
England, may be found joining in this silent 
Sunday service, types of moral decadence, 
leaves that have dropped and almost withered 
in their fluttering fall from the social tree. 
I see, however, many an evil face, many an 
animal head, coarse and brutal, for there are 
many habitual criminals here, men who have 
been in prison over and over again. I note 
the red bloated face of this convict, who is 
in the blue dress, and is growing a beard, 
instead of the hideous cropped head and 
chin, for he is in his last three months of 
servitude. The governor has often talked 
to me about this man, for he possesses 
many points of interest to the prison visitor. 
A clever carpenter, and much valued inside 
a prison in course of erection, and he always 
earns full conduct marks and gets a long 
ticket-of-leave. So far so good, but look on the 
outside life, and see the curse of our nation 
dragging its. victim. back again to slavery. 
He cannot keep his hands from robbery and 
drink when liberated, and he returns over 


and over again to prison. If I remember 
correctly, he had been three times in this 
prison in the course of twelve years. I well 
recollect the governor telling me, that he 
would sooner have this victim of alcohol than 
many hundreds of convicts, his prison con- 
duct being excellent, and his work most 
clever. What will be the end of this man ? 
I fear that the prison infirmary will be his 
last home, tor experience teaches that this 
type of man is scarcely sane, alcohol having 
weakened the intellect. 

The service proceeds and in due course 
the sermon is reached, and a good one it is 
too. I have often wondered at the nerve 
requisite for a prison chaplain, with such 
faces around him. Ot course, in a great 
convict prison, the population fluctuates as 
new faces arrive week by week, and old ones 
vanish to other quarters, so that some fresh- 
ness may be thus infused into the routine. 
Let me say here that a large percentage of 
convicts strongly persist in their innocence, 
even when under reconviction. Why this 
should be, we cannot say, but it is a fact, and 
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all prison chaplains of any experience of large 
convict prisons will confirm it. Hence their 
duties are all the more trying, in face of this 
criminal fashion of universal negation of 
everything connected with their sentences. 
A miscarriage of justice, a spiteful policeman, 
a lying friend, a poisoned glass of spirits, an 
unjust judge and a prejudiced jury, all these 
are commonly referred to as the cause of 
their detention. I remember once a trouble- 
some convict calling out from his cell, on 
hearing footsteps near, that prison was “ not 
the place for him, and that he had never 
been there in his life previously.” On inquiry 
it was told me that this man had served three 
sentences of penal servitude, as well as minor 
ones, for robbery. On being told this by 
the governor, the convict replied that he 
knew he had, “but lies were.as easy as 
truth.” These, then, are the kind of men 
with whom the chaplain comes 
into contact in the week and 
has to preach to on a Sun- 
day! 

Then he has also to con- 
tend with studied deception, 
with false promises of repent- 
ance, with gross hypocrisy, the 
object being to curry favour 
with the authorities. 

On the other hand, 
he may meet with 





much gratitude, with changed lives, and sin- 
cerity of purpose, that augur well in the 
future. 

To return to the stern realities around. 
As the service ends, and the men begin to 
file out in perfect order and silence, I hasten 
with the governor to one of the great halls, 
and standing near the iron gates inside the 
building, watch the men as they pass us. 
Here is the prisoner who tried to roast his 
wife on the fire, a_ sulky, forbidding- 
looking man, and close behind him is 
the Hoxton burglar, under life sentence, 
who shot at several policemen on a roof, and 
not far oft is a violent desperado who defies 
the cat-o’-nine-tails, and yet looks tame 
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enough just now. These convicts are located 
upon the ground floor, it being the safest 
part of the prison, especially if they have to 
put all their prison clothes outside the cell 
door every night. Up go the men, and 
slamming of doors and pattering of feet hold 
the air for some minutes, and when all are 
in, I follow the governor out into the open 
yard, and passing by the cell windows on the 
ground floor notice some sparrows picking 
up crumbs outside one or two of the window- 
ledges. I had often noticed this incident 
before, but I could not help wondering pity- 
ingly at the traces of kindness thus shown. 
“This practice is not, strictly speaking, allowed, 
but I believe that the utmost notice taken 
is in the shape of sweeping away the crumbs 
rather than of punishing the donors of the 
small feast. On one occasion I remember 
seeing the chief warder draw his sword and 
sweep the crumbs down with the blade, but 
the birds were tame and scarcely flew away 
.at the bright steel. 

We enter anothex hall, and here the men 
are all in their cells, and silence reigns 
supreme. The governor pauses at some cell 
-doors at one end of the vast hall, and accord- 
ing to custom I at once fall behind him, so 
that I could hear what is going on, without 
being seen. Some prisoners were here under 
punishment for prison offences, and on one 
-or two special cases being visited, I could 
hear the remarks passed: “All right!” 
*“ Yes, sir,” in varyingly sulky tones, accord- 
ing to the degree of resentment rankling in 
the minds of these prisoners. There were 
-only seven, and two of these answered cheer- 
fully, but the latter may have nearly com- 
pleted their isolation. On other occasions, 
but not often, a prisoner might be lying in a 
“figure of eight,” which is a method of re- 
straint used in cases of violence, the hands 
.and lower limbs being secured, so that the 
most powerful man is rendered as helpless 
.as acchild. Bearing in mind the histories of 
many of these men, the reader must not 
wonder at the occasional application of this 
resource. Very few can hold out against it, 
.and it tames the most savage nature by reason 
of the tiresome monotony of position it 
mecessitates. 

I now leave the prison-yard and walking 
‘into the infirmary, listen to the governor as 
he talks to some of the sick convicts lying 
on their beds; pathetic enough they look, 
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prisoners in a double sense. How many of 
them must be thinking about home, and the 
last time they were ill, lying perhaps in 
comfortably furnished rooms, with every sick 
comfort at hand and with everything that 
money can procure, attended by faithful 
wife and loving children. It is no romance 
to say that some of these men in this in- 
firmary have fallen from affluence and 
honour to the degradation of the prison- 
blanket and the bed-coverings stamped with 
the broad-arrow. Their fall, indeed, may have 
been gradual, but it is none the less terrible 
in its present reality. No skilled nurse 
waits upon them here, but they are kindly 
treated, and the rough hands of some 
fellow prisoner minister to their parched 
throats, as they eagerly clutch the cup 
from the hospital orderly and _ super- 
vised by the hospital staff. One of these 
sick men will. never leave this hospital 
alive, and a coroner’s jury will inquire 
into his decease. Let me pass on from 
this painful scene and ask how these men 
have got here. 

Heredity is one common cause. The 
children of criminal parents fall very natu- 
rally into criminal ways, and from an early 
age manifest a strong predisposition to 
crime. Education may ameliorate this, but 
it often happens that the tendency. towards 
crime is but diverted into more astute chan- 
nels ; the burglar’s son becoming an expert 
coiner, forger, maker of false notes, and dis- 
distinctly favouring technical branches of 
crime. 

Laziness and a hatred of honest work, the 
love of deception carried to an almost insane 
pitch, land a large number in prison. A con- 
vict of the lazy type, who has served a five years’ 
sentence, may emerge from prison the master 
of some trade, such as tailoring or boot- 
making, printing, and so on. He obtains 
employment, but soon relapses into crime, 
and back he goes to prison, where he gets 
full marks by reason of his intimate know- 
ledge of the rules, and so returns to society 
much as he was before. Though a bad 
citizen, he proves an excellent prisoner, and 
this is the type of habitual criminal so very 
commonly met with. For such prison would 
seem to be almost their natural home, more 
as a cage to keep them out of mischief than 
as a reformatory. 

Weak minds are very commonly seen here 
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and such would seem to be the most hope- 
less class of convicts. 

Alcoholic craving accounts for hundreds of 
criminals, if indeed it be not first on the list 
of predisposing causes. Its commonest vic- 
tims are the weak-minded men who cannot 
keep sober. You may see these men loafing 
round the doors of some public-house, and 
there they lounge, thinking of nothing and 





caring for nothing but drink. I have watched’ 
often such from day to day, and seen them 
still there. Many of these men are too 
diseased for active crime, but most have 
served many a sentence. There they are, 
with their faces and red noses, awaiting their 
call to drag their miserable bodies into the 
infirmary, and there die, unwept and un- 
honoured. 


A CELL DOOR 





VEXATIOUS 


CHILDREN* 


By JOHN WATSON, M.A., D.D. 


are all aware that their satisfac- 

tion in life is bound up with the 
well-doing of their children. No man will 
grudge any labour or privation to secure 
for his son those advantages of culture 
which circumstances denied to himself: 
no woman will ever calculate her service 
to some delicate child that he may grow 
into strength. They will only taste regret 
if that lad fling away his chances, if that 
invalid live only to suffer. Do not envy 
any one who has achieved material success 
and has sons playing the fool; be sure he 
would give his fortune to see them earning 


* Copyright 1896, by John Watson, in the United 
States of America, 


ARENTS at times make a pretty 
pretence of indifference, but they 


their bread after a self-respecting fashion. 
Do not waste your pity on any one because 
he has only a poor capital in money, if his 
son has taken his degree with honour at the 
university, or has won a name for integrity 
on the Exchange; this man is rich with 
treasures which no thief can steal, and, as 
is becoming, that son’s father carries a high 
head. Did you ever grow weary while a 
mother sang the praise of a well-deserving 
son? Were you ever so far left to yourself 
as to sneer at her fondness? ‘Then you 
sinned against one of the purest and ten- 
derest of human emotions—the joy of a 
mother over her child. You had been a 
person to smile at the Virgin Mother her- 
self, who could not altogether hide from 
witnesses her delight in the Holy Child ; to 
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belittle God Himself, who, according to the 
beautiful story in the Gospel, was so moved 
by the life of Jesus, that He spake from an 
open heaven and said, ‘“* My beloved Son.” 
The pride which a child has in his parents is 
excellent, something to be for ever cherished 
and approved. But the pride which parents 
feel in a good and faithful son is one of the 
most affecting and sanctifying spectacles in 
human life. 

One would like to get the ear of children 
and suggest to them how much their parents’ 
life—which means peace, hope, faith, and joy 
—depends on their conduct, in speech and 
deed, in manner and bearing. If young 
people could only put themselves in their 
parents’ place and imagine, wonderful things 
would follow. Some idler, who will not 
work from motives of fear or respect or 
ambition, might be spurred by love, if only 
to save his mother from reproach. Some 
thoughtless, selfish girl might deny herself 
whims and pleasures to bring satisfaction 
to the hearts of her people. Some young 
man might bear himself with a little more 
respect, and even condescend to give occa- 
sional information about his movements, if 
he had any idea of his father’s feelings on 
certain occasions. Parents are kept at a 
distance, are denied proper confidence, have 
their convictions, wishes, tastes, if you 
please foibles, disregarded, look in vain for 
signs of affection and gratitude, have their 
just pride in their children humiliated, 
not because the children are bad or cruel, 
but only because it does not occur to them 
that, although they consider themselves in- 
dependent of the old folks, the old folks 
are continually, willingly, pathetically depen- 
dent on them for what is more than living, 
or rather what is the heart of all living—for 
love. 

Parents ought, however, to be sensible, 
charging themselves with the remembrance 
that youth is a stage in life calling for 
much patience and tolerance. It may 
rather be taken as a process in the. creation 
of character during which the wine is apt to 
be frothy and unpalatable. Persons about 
twenty—up or down—are often intoxicated 
with the first draught of life, and are neither 
what they were nor what they will be. They 
are hasty in their judgments, positive in their 
opinions, worshippers of idols, impatient of 
restraint, ashamed of old-fashioned ways, 


raised above the domestic affections,. and 
wiser than all the ancients. They will 
threaten to leave home to become writers, 
artists, teachers, or something not defined, 
only misty and grand. Their political, social, 
and religious views may be amazing. ‘This 
mightiness ought not, however, to be taken 
too seriously or made a cause of quarrel be- 
tween parents and children. This is sowing 
wild oats after a harmless fashion, and the 
wilful sower may be allowed some freedom 
without fear. His heart is sound, although 
his head be—for the moment—turned, and 
in a year or two he will laugh at himself 
openly. Do not let us call it vice, and lie 
awake of nights because our children, like 
other young animals, champ the bit and 
toss their heads and threaten to run away, 
when, with all their strength in them, they 
are first harnessed to the duties of life. 

With years will come understanding and 
self-restraint ; with years will reappear the 
homely duties and simple ways that were for 
a little despised, and forty-nine will settle 
down to honest work and filial piety. It 
may not be so with the fiftieth, and there 
shall be the heartbreak. In his ill-omened 
life the gaiety and irresponsibility of youth 
deepen into insolence, idleness, viciousness, 
and utter shamelessness. For a time his 
faults are excused ; then they are covered ; 
at last they are flagrant, so that the world 
knows what has befallen this home. Some- 
where in a distant colony a son is living as 
in the far country, carrying beneath his 
degradation the traces of culture and reli- 
gion. No acquaintance speaks of him to 
his people ; his name is never mentioned in 
the home ; all traces of him are removed ; 
his mother alone pities and prays for him. 
His history is written, for those who can read, 
in his mother’s face, in his father’s humilia- 
tion. ‘This is the secret chapter in many a 
family history ; this is the black sorrow in 
many an English home, beside which worldly 
losses and bereavement are nothing. 

The tragedy of prodigalism is often very 
perplexing and ‘contradictory. One can 
easily find some home within his knowledge 
where a son received no training in religion, 
saw no example of piety, was brought up 
under no restraint. Yet, without a single 
aid to high living, he grows up dutiful, 
thoughtful, reverent——a lad any father 
would be well satisfied to call his son. By 
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the laws of heredity and environment he 
ought to be a prodigal, but he is not; neither 
is he a Pharisee. He would be a very 
creditable product for a religious home. One 
can also lay his hand on some other home, 
where a son has been born in the line of 
faith ; has been reared in an atmosphere of 
godliness ; has been led into the paths of 
righteousness. by a mother’s influence, a 
father’s authority. Yet, with everything in 
his favour, he breaks loose, and sins griev- 
ously before man and God. He was 
expected to sustain the traditions of his 
house ; and he might have been the son of 
a profligate. It is nonsense to say that the 
children of religious people, as a rule, turn 
out bad, and the children of irreligious people 
good ; but Providence, in many cases, does 
seem to play at cross purposes with laws. 
Very likely the cases would not seem so 
unreasonable if all the facts were betore our 
judgment. It is quite possible that a father 
may not attend church nor possess any creed, 
may not be guarded in speech and conduct, 
and yet be kindly, generous, unselfish, win- 
ning. His children overlook his failings for 
the real humanity that isinhim. They find 
in his natural goodness a substitute for reli- 
gious influence. ‘They have reasons to love 
him, and he that once loves will not go astray. 
Yes; and it is also true that a sincere and con- 
sistent Christian may have been hard, severe, 
forbidding, so that his children trembled 
before him, and received their religion at the 
end of astick. Is it altogether wonderful 
that under such a discipline young people 
should come to hate religion, and end in dis- 
gracing their father’s name? Before any one 
can estimate the causes of this family disaster 
he would require to know not only the creed 


and order, but also the tone and temper of 


the prodigal’s home. He is sometimes a sur- 
prise in nature, sometimes the sudden reap- 
pearance of an evil ancestor, but more 


often he is the result of an extreme severity, 


or, it may be, an extreme weakness on the 
part of good people. 

Prodigal is too strong a word to describe a 
large number of children, who are, however, 
a constant trial to their parents. They are 
bad tempered, sullen, disobliging in the home, 
or they are frivolous, light-headed, un- 


stable; or they are extravagant, wasteful, 


luxurious ; or they are deceitful, unreliable, 
scheming. Sons will not fall into their 
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father’s plans, although they be most just and 
reasonable ; daughters will form unfortunate 
attachments, which can only prove disastrous, 
and which the wider wisdom of older 
people would have prevented. It is one of 
the cruelest ironies of life that a man should 
spend the best years of his life in hard, self- 
denying, successful work to make a home for 
his family, such as neither he nor his people 
before him enjoyed, and that it should be 
made miserable for him by the disobedient 
self-will and impracticableness of his children: 
that a man should amass wealth, every penny 
of which is a sign of industry and integrity, 
and that he should see it become an instru- 
ment of mischief—supporting incompetent 
sons in idleness, and making his daughter a 
gilded bait for mean-spirited fortune-hunters. 
The possibilities of joy and sorrow within a 
family are known only to God. 

Given the best of children, there must be 
from time to time some vexation to the heads 
of the house, and one good of this discipline is 
to send them back on early days. Were we our- 
selves always docile, considerate, affectionate, 
understanding? Did we never try the patience 
ot our elders? did we never disappoint them? 
did we never grieve them? We enter into 
their feelings now, when it is too late to ask 
their forgiveness, but not too late to be peni- 
tent. Nothing becomes men and women 
like genuine regret for the errors ot the past. 
It fosters in us humility, tenderness and 
mercy. Prodigalism in children has often 
produced saintship in parents. 

Does not our pain give us an insight into 
the heart of the Eternal Father, whose chil- 
dren we all are, and whom we have all 
grieved? When we read our own feelings, 
then we have the faint shadow of His whose 
love is ever wounded, whose patience ever 
waits, whose hope never fails. Between the 
earthly parents with their prodigals, and the 
heavenly Father with His, there springs up 
a certain real sympathy, a certain community 
of thought. Both have suffered, both have 
made sacrifices ; both have their reward in 
the future, both believe in the final victory 
of love. And our faint and despairing faith 
is caught up, established, and crowned in 
Him who watcheth, and will not cease to 
watch, till from the wholesome misery of the 
far country in this world, or in that which is 
to come, the last of the prodigal children 
returns home. 








** For man’s inheritance is joy, 
And God's fair earth is ours” 
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JoY AND YOUTH 


Oh, joy and youth shall have their way, Oh, faith and hope shall have their way, 
For Spring is here, For Winters pain 
And calls earth’s children out to play Hath yielded unto Summer's sway 
From mead and mere. And tender reign. 
Blue canopies are overhead, Ye toilers, leave your weary ploy, 
And primrose paths are for our tread, For man’s inheritance is joy, 
While soft, sweet airs come forth to tell And Goa’s fair earth is ours, yea, ours, 
Where wind-flowers and the violets dwell. All garlanded with radiant flowers. 
Oh, joy and youth shall have their way, Let sorrow’s sighing flee away, 
And give these sunny hours to play! And faith and hope be ours to-day ! 


CLARA THWAITES. 
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ON THE ART OF LIVING TOGETHER 
By ROBERT F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 


CONCLUDING PAPER 


HERE remains only the considera- 
tion of those instances in which we 
are able to choose those with whom 

we would live, but do not or cannot 

choose the married state. It may seem that 
here the problem is perfectly simple, because 
if we do not like the arrangement we can 
alter it. There is small difficulty in moving 
from our boarding-house to one a little 
higher up the street. If we find that a com- 
mon household with friends proves disap- 
pointing, we can break up the establishment 
and remain friends with a thicker wall be- 
tween us. But in this apparently perspicu- 
ous case there are some fine possibilities 
which fall to be considered. And especially 
there are these two: (1) A man may find 
himself thrown into a certain alliance of 
livelihood with others, by his own choice, 
and when the friction arises, from inertia or 
from pressure of duties, he may not be dis- 
posed to change. He therefore casts about 
to make the best of an uncomfortable but 
not intolerable situation. (2) A man may, 
from motives of large benevolence, like Dr. 
Johnson, fill up his household with homeless 
and awkward people whom nobody wants. 
And here comes in the noblest opportunity 
of realising the art of living together. 
Under no compulsion of birth or worldly 
necessity, of his own free choice, a Samuel 
Johnson takes to live with him people who 
can yield him no delight because he thinks 
he may yield them delight. Hitherto our 
art has seemed to furnish openings for quiet 
and passive endurance and manful duties ; 
here it looks out upon heroism. 

First, then, I propose to speak of that 
condition in which one is induced from one 
motive or another to suffer the society of 
distasteful persons. The feeling that it might 
be avoided will give dignity and purpose to 
forbearance. The greatest gains of the spirit 
are certainly won when the soul goes out 
armed cap-a-pie to seek adventures, after 
the manner of Sir Nigel Loring, not choos- 
ing the easier and less perilous path, but 
finding a stir and a rapture in the thought 
of a knight errantry. Now, it has to be con- 


sidered that luxurious surroundings are 
always enervating. Downy pillows, cur- 
tained windows, dainty fare, abundant books 
and pictures—a man who values his soul 
will be very loath to yield to these delights. 
Strenuous kings, like Marcus Aurelius or 
Frederick the Great, have preferred the bare 
room and the truckle-bed, the plainest food, 
scant fire and clothing, and the perpetual 
askesis of the body, to that subtle degenera- 
tion of the character which excessive comfort 
entails. This is not a subject for immediate 
admiration, or an argument of complete self- 
sacrifice. It only implies that good and 
fibrous souls find smaller delight in the 
things which please common men than in 
their own strenuousness and maintained 
excellence. A man may well be an ascetic, 
not to win the favour of God, or to move 
the wonder of his fellows, but simply to 
secure his own self-respect. And I think I 
have detected in all noble spirits that I have 
known a great impatience of easefulness, the 
alert attitude of an equipped soldier, whose 
countenance suggests that the ring of the 
clarion is in his ear. 

But there is nothing so luxurious as a 
constant congeniality of companionship. 
What is an armchair, or a cosy fireside, or 
a well-spread table compared with souls that 
scintillate and respond at your touch, the 
quick, comprehensive, the never - varying 
harmony of spiritual kinship? For my own 
part, I would very willingly live in the poor- 
house if I might be with half a dozen selected 
friends. That would be to me a consum- 
mation of luxury. 

A man, therefore, who is set on high 
things may very reasonably choose the disci- 
pline of a distasteful society in his own 
house, on the same principle that St. Francis 
sprinkled ashes over the rich dishes when he 
dined with princes, or St. Hugh wore a 
tormenting hair-shirt next his skin. 

But perhaps the virtue of such a choice 
will best appear if I narrate the experience of 
my whimsical friend Sardonicus. Nothing 
would annoy him more than to think that 
he was quoted “to point a moral,” for that 
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is a part in life which he eschews. On the 
other hand, he is very willing “to adorn a 
tale,” and has sometimes seemed to me to 
live principally for that purpose. I find 
great difficulty in learning how he came to 
his present situation, for he has an ironical 
way which cuts short inquiries. But an 
odder state of life it would be difficult to 
imagine. He has no more endearing sur- 
vival of a married state than his mother-in- 
law, with whom he lives, nor any closer 
suggestion of paternal interest than several 
young persons, who were his deceased wife’s 
step-children. To add to the complication, 
during the wife’s days the mother had 
acquired an establishment of her own, 
including a tyrannical coachman, whom she 
felt it her duty to retain. And for a time 
after his wife’s death he had employed a sour 
housekeeper, whom he did not see his way to 
dismiss. He maintained a house, therefore, 
in which he had no authority except when 
bills fall due, in which the management was 
the subject of daily drawn engagements 
between his mother-in-law and his house- 
keeper, in which he had all the responsi. 
bilities of fatherhood without any of the 
affection of children, in which he could not 
so much as order his own brougham without 
the sanction of his coachman. 

Considering that Sardonicus was a pros- 
perous man, and has only himself to please, 
I have ventured now and again to express 
my wonder that he did not release himself 
from this incongruous household, and go 
into chambers, or take a shooting-box in the 
country, or abscond to the bush, or fall into 
a homicidal mania. But he will assure me that 
no arrangement could be more to his taste. 
And every one in the house is so well 
convinced of it that they feel they have done 
all that is required of them by simply living 
with him, crossing his will, and playing their 
part as thorns in his side. There isa house- 
maid in the establishment with a soft heart, 
and she is perpetually rendering him sur- 
reptitious services. But she is the only one 
in the house to whom he is not uniformly 
kind. 

While this family remained unbroken I 
could never get Sardonicus to enter into the 
subject. But the sour coachman went away 
in a huff because he had been kept waiting 
half an hour on a cold night; and I 
called to congratulate my friend upon this 


happy deliverance. But I found him very 
despondent, and in his distress quite com- 
municative. He assured me that he did not 
know how he would get on without Snarler, 
to whom he owed an incalculable debt. 
“The fact is,” said he, “I am naturally a 
selfish and irritable brute. Nothing I could 
ever do seemed to keep under these un- 
amiable sides of my character. But, thanks 
to the mother-in-law and the step-children, 
I have made some progress against the 
selfishness. By never being considered in 
my own house, I am learning never to con- 
sider myself. But they are all of them very 
smooth-spoken, and frustrate my purposes 
with lavish show of affection. Nor is any of 
them in the least surly or ill-tempered ; so 
that I have never got from them an oppor- 
tunity of conquering my irritability. But 
Snarler gave me this every day, and I thought 
I was getting on, when here comes the 
fellow’s notice to leave, and I am as irritable 
at it as if he had never done me any of these 
daily services.” 

I looked up to see if Sardonicus was 
serious. But he had fallen into a taciturn 
fit,and I glanced round the room unobserved. 
This was his “snuggery.” It was in the 
back and sunless part of the house, and had 
not even a firegrate. There was a linoleum 
floor-cloth, and a stiff-backed, wooden-seated 
chair. The books were fixed up in some 
extemporised shelves. The writing-table was 
one which his mother-in-law had discarded 
because the leg was broken; and two or 
three muddy bicycles obstructed movement ; 
the big step-sons could find no other place 
to keep them in. As the house is large and 
comfortable, and I know that even the 
housekeeper’s room is a model of warmth 
and comfort, I could only suppose that this 
arrangement was made, like everything else, 
because Sardonicus liked it. 

It is strange that so few men seem to 
consider in selecting those with whom they 
will live what will be good for them. And 
probably many fine points of character are 
lost because we seek rather the pleasant 
than the useful in these interior arrangements 
of life. But though my friend Sardonicus is 
an enigma to me, he has at least shown that 
a character may grow, and mellow, and be 
beautified by a hearty acceptance of uncon- 
genial circumstances ; while he has set me 
wondering what need there was in medizval 
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times to seek a monastery for discipline. 
Evidently ordinary men were in those days 
pleasanter to live with. Now it is no longer 
necessary to become a Flagellant, or a 
Cistercian. All the means of spiritual exer- 
cise in patience, courtesy, kindness, and the 
service of God, are to be found in almost 
any household where your lot may be cast. 
And some people I have seen who have 
“purchased a good degree,” without any 
suggestion of sacrifice which meets the outer 
world. For I have known enough of their 
homes to recognise that the smile on their 
face which does not fade is in itself the halo 
which gleams about a crown of thorns. 

But now we pass to that other condition 
of which Dr. Johnson gave us the beautiful 
example. Nor is it altogether different from 
the spirit of Sardonicus. But it is a gain no 
doubt to step into the open, and to do good 
deeds avowedly for Christ’s sake. For the 
most part men have chosen their convive 
(that is the concise: Latin word for “ those 
with whom we live”) so exclusively for 
delight, and not for duty, that we have 
derived from convive merely the idea of 
conviviality, or that kind of festive com- 
panionship which from the nature of the case 
can only be occasional. But it is a beautiful 
notion to regulate our conviviality on Christ’s 
principles, and so to make our convive 
among publicans and sinners, #.e., among 
persons whom others do not court, or whom 
we may, by consorting with them, save. 

I remember no more cheerful board or 
happier home than one which fora night I 
was permitted to share some time ago. The 
father overflowed with good humour, and 
the mother beamed with quiet hospitality ; two 
daughters shed a light of love and joy over the 
whole, and welcomed a guest with the air of 
those who value the things which they offer 
for his acceptance. Some chord of sympathy 
was touched between me and my host, and 
he confided to me that these beloved girls 
were his daughters only by adoption. He 
had rescued them—they were not sisters—as 
orphans from a position of want and danger, 
and had taken them to his house, and to his 
heart, making his wife their mother, and 
himself their father. No more successful 
arrangement could be conceived. Before I 
understood the situation I was aware of a 
singular joy pervading the house. After- 
wards I noted that it came from the invisible 


Lord, who spread His hands in the home, 
and daily said: “ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my little 
ones ye have done it unto me.” 

Now, all the graver difficulties of living 
together disappear when the relation is thus 
established on the footing of duty and the 
charity of God. No family will be so secure 
against change, or less saddened with dis- 
appointments. For here we touch in its 
simplest and clearest form the principle which 
has been flickering before our eyes all the time 
that duty, exalted and Christly duty, is the 
only sure motive of a ovgqv, which is also to 
be an cig». Would you be happy, you 
who hold in your hands the power of choosing 
those with whom you would live, you who 
have houses and money and lands, but no 
children or relatives of your own to people 
the houses, to utilise the money, to justify 
the lands? Then go out into the highways 
and hedges ; take to your board the unfed, 
cover the unclothed, make a home for the 
homeless. Visit the fatherless in the orphan- 
ages and the workhouses, to make yourself a 
father to one or another of them. Commit 
your wealthy friends to heaven with fervent 
prayers that they may sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; but make your own friends 
of those who need you, those who but for 
you will be friendless. That little household 
of sour and querulous people, who showed 
little gratitude and often embittered his days, 
was a more lasting monument to Johnson 
than the great dictionary. Dr. Murray has 
superseded the dictionary, all but the noble 
and pathetic preface. But no one has super- 
seded, if some have surpassed, that exquisite 
household. The George Miillers, the Bar- 
nardos the Von Bodelschwinghs the Mrs. 
Guineveres, have all walked in the steps of 
the great lexicographer. And no one has 
found a terser expression of the Christian 
life than this Conviva tuus sit quem adjuvare 
possis. 

And now with this thought of the art of 
living together, we may pass down our streets 
and high roads, and glance over the park 
palings, conjecturing what goes on in the 
grand old house embowered in the trees ; and 
we can reflect that a matter of much pith 
and moment is being settled behind each of 
these closed doors, unbetrayed by windows 
or sounds. Every house, even an empty 
one, has a certain sanctity, and a certain sym- 
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bolism in it. While man lives alone, a hole in 
the rock will serve him. But when he builds a 
hut, wigwam, house, or palace, it is with a 
view of living together. I have therefore an 
uneasy feeling when I see a dwelling dis- 
mantled and pulled down. It has been the 
mould of human souls in a sense almost as 
literal as human bodies are. The art of 
living together has its importance, because it 
is a preparation for the endless feast, the 
hospitality, and community in the house not 
made with hands. A man will be strangely 
unprepared for heaven if he has been a 
solitary on earth. He will not know the 
gracious and courteous manners of the place. 
Still less prepared will he be who has lived 
with others on earth only to exasperate his 
own faults and theirs, growing more churlish, 
more irritable, more selfish every-year. 

I persuade myself that all our life is a pre- 
paration for the social life of heaven, and 
all our houses are built in some faint remem- 
brance of that large and gleaming house of God. 
One is prepared for good society when one 
is fit to join with angels and archangels. The 
urbanity of human intercourse, the pleasant- 
ness of wit and repartee, the charm of well- 
stored minds, and the discursive treatment of 
the things that interest men, the delicate con- 
sideration for one another,the habit of render- 
ing unobserved services, or giving unexpected 
presents, the large sympathies, the exuberant 
affections, the mirth, the pathos, the solemnity, 
which we acquire by living properly together 
here, are as truly a preparation for that state 
in which we shall live 

Enjoying each the other’s good, 
as the exercises of prayer and fasting and 
reading, which are more generally reckoned 
as religious. 

There is an old and salutary Latin line: 

Tecum habita et noris quam sit tibi curta supellex, 


which may perhaps be rendered, 
Dwell with thyself till thou art sure 
How slender is thy furniture. 

But for a true and Christian philosophy of 
life it requires a pendant, which has been in 
our minds throughout these papers: 

But dwell with others till thou see 
How grand the common stock may be. 

I therefore take leave of my courteous 
reader on the understanding that, though we 
do not live together, we should get on very 
well if chance brought us into a contubernium 


for a campaign, and with the hope that we 
may make trial of such a communion in the 
larger mansions by-and-by. I shall also ask 
his pardon for the very sketchy way in which 
so large a subject has been treated ; for it 
may well chance that he is in a relation with 
fellow-creatures which has not been covered 
even by my laborious divisions, or met by 
any of these hurried hints. 

And I shall close with a suggestion which 
comes opportunely from one far wiser and 
better than I ever hope to be, who says that 
the one sufficing secret for living together, 
even under trying circumstances, is to carry 
out the precept “to know no man after the 
flesh.” I could have wished my corre- 
spondent had been more explicit in the appli- 
cation. But I get a glimpse of a meaning, 
and of a beautiful one. 

When we begin to see all things and all 
men in God, we find loveliness in all, very 
much as ugly objects look charming under 
the enlargement and flooding light of the 
microscope. ‘The eye is purged, and the 
accidental relations established by the shift- 
ing atoms of humanity seem very temporary, 
while the spiritual values rise into an eternal 
significance. 

Does my neighbour in the bunk, as we 
cross the great seas, roll against me and fret 
me with his humours? Well, after all, we 
are neither of us quite ourselves in this 
stifling air and on these heaving waves. Pre- 
sently we shall reach the port, and turning 
to each other on the quay we shall remember 
or forget, hail a comrade in that uncomfort- 
able neighbour, or blandly part from one 
who need never have annoyed, though he 
never could have pleased us. 

Is my household all incongruous, with 
tempers and tastes and opinions which no 
power on earth can harmonise? Ah, let 
me wait awhile. Let me know them all not 
after the flesh. Tiny atoms of the imperish- 
able whole, sparks flying up from the central 
fire, we shall find our places by-and-by; we 
shall be the better for this wearisome attri- 
tion, for the confusion and the crackling 
which made life sometimes difficult. 

No, we will not know each other after the 
flesh, but as the schoolmen would have said, 
sub specie eternitatis. Break, beam of heaven, 
into our disordered dwellings, and merge 
our faith and meagre cross-lights in the 
broad and changeless day. 
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HEN the minister reached his 
study once more, he sat 
down wearily to think. The 
unfinished sermon lay upon 
the desk, but he knew that 
it was useless to attempt to 

complete it after what had happened. He 
anticipated every detail of the morrow and 
the following Tuesday with a vivid accuracy. 
He saw himself going into the pulpit under 
the gaze of unfriendly eyes, looking down 
upon faces sharpened by curiosity or har- 
dened by indifference, preaching and praying 
with a dreary sense that anything and all 
that he might do was utterly in vain. Pugh 
would be there; Craske, Trevitick, all the 
rest of them. The news would have spread. 
People would gather in the lobby, and the 
whisper would go round, “ He’s goin’ to 
leave.” Some would openly rejoice; few 
would pity. His pulpit would become a pil- 
lory. He would stand there in his abashed 
and ascertained character as a man who had 
failed. 

He discounted, in like manner, every sen- 
sation of the Tuesday’s meeting. He would 
sit in the chair all day, and be treated with a 
delusive respect, a false friendliness. The 


” 
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members who came in from the country 
would probably know nothing of what had 
occurred till they came to the meeting. All 
of them were simple rustic folk—men of slow 
thought and dull perceptions. From many 
of them he had received kindnesses. Some 
of them he had visited in sickness and con- 
soled in trouble. It was incredible that he 
should have gone in and out among these 
people for months, and created no living re- 
lation with them. Why, one gets attached 
even to a dog by the mere fact of having 
the dog about one every day. Yet he saw 
with indelible precision that among all these 
people there was not one who felt any real 
bond with him. Perhaps it was the “system” 
which had blunted their natural sympathies. 
They were accustomed to the coming and 
going of ministers. They did not so much 
as apprehend that there was any sort of 
humiliation visited upon the ministers whom 
they might refuse to invite. It was part of 
the order of things. He saw them gathered 
round Pugh in little knots, hearing what he 
had to say. They would glance furtively at 
the silent occupant of the chair, but with 
stolid indifference in their eyes. They would 
feel a faint eagerness for the hour of the 
afternoon meeting when Pugh would rise to 
make his statement on the minister’s resigna- 
tion. Their lives were dull, and this was 
a touch of the dramatic to be anticipated 
and enjoyed. There would be a silence after 
Pugh’s explanation, and then it would be his 
duty to call for the next business on his 
agenda paper. At five o’clock the meeting 
would terminate, and its members would be 
scattered on the various country roads radi- 
ating from South Barton. There was nota 
road on which some one would not be saying 
to his neighbour: “ Well, he’s goin’, and ’tis 
jest as well. You see, he never was quite the 
right man in the right place.” 

But among his many painful thoughts the 
chief was that his work was near its close. 
Among his favourite studies had been physi- 
ology and medicine, and the knowledge he 
had acquired had had a morbid effect on his 
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own mind. There were so many ways of 
dying that his thoughts had often dwelt curi- 
ously on the question. Of late years he had 
grown morbidly inquisitive about his health. 
How would he die? At what point would 
the intricate machinery of life give way? In 
that many-valved, noiseless mechanism of the 
body, how easy for some one tiny valve to be 
wrenched out.of place, some bolt of being to 
rust, some hinge on which the gates of life 
swung to be torn away, and then, in a 
moment, the frightful pang of dissolution, 
and silence and darkness rushing in upon 
the ruin. He trembled at the vision. It 
was as though he saw some stealthy figure 
gliding into the house of life, and, with hand 
of diabolical cunning, loosening bolts and 
nuts among the rushing wheels, and plotting 
the great disaster. The prelusiye note of 
that disaster seemed already to hang upon 
the air. His heart was choked, his nerves 
quivered. 

He lit his lamp, and began to move 
quietly about the room. Beneath the window 
stood a heavy chest of cedar. Presently he 
unlocked it, and lifted out a long till, which 
he laid upon the floor. From the till he 
drew forth three canvas bags. He stood a 
long time contemplating them. 

They were the net result of his savings 
through a lifetime. Every piece of gold in 
those bags represented incredible frugality 
and self-denial. There was three hundred 
pounds in all: it had taken thirty years to 
accumulate so much. 

He slowly replaced them, 
saying to himself as he did so: 
‘‘Well, one must be prepared. 
No one knows what may hap- 
pen. On Monday I will go to 
Exeter, and take up those shares 
in the C.E.B.S. Three hundred 
pounds at six per cent.—eighteen 
pounds ; with that and the pen- 
sion they may contrive to live if 
I am taken. I will see to it at 
once.” ° 

The offices of the Consolidated 
Economic Building Society stood 
in one of the main streets of 
Exeter, not far from the Cathe- 
dral. They occupied a promi- 
nent corner site, and the letters 
C.E.B.S. made a golden mono- 
gram over thedoor. But for this 
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said golden monogram there was little, how- 
ever, to attract attention to the offices. The 
managers of the societyaimedat sedate gravity, 
rather than startling advertisement. They 
judged rightly, that the country people, who 
were their most numerous clients, had a 
natural suspicion of anything in the way of 
glaring advertisement. 

People used to say that the C.E.B.S. was 
a very “solid affair,” and it was the desire 
of the managers to foster that impression. 
The heavy mahogany doors of the office 
opened into a high and spacious room, 
lighted by wide windows. Along one side 
of this room was a broad counter, behind 
which the clerks stood. On the correspond- 
ing side were leather settees, on which 
customers were invited to rest themselves. 
At the end of this room was a mahogany 
door, leading to the office of the general 
manager. About two-thirds of the clerks 
were elderly men, who moved about with 
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“It’s a great deal of money, William ” 


becoming deliberation, and smiled be- 
nignantly when a customer addressed 
them. The younger clerks, who com- 
posed the remaining third, wore the same 














air of gravity, and had the same trained 
smile of attentive benignity. On a 
sort of buffet, which stood beneath the 
windows, were carelessly spread out various 
balance-sheets and pamphlets which recorded 
the prosperity of the C.E.B.S. There were 
also tracts of a social and religious nature, 
and a large print copy, bound in calf, of the 
New Testament. 

The rise of the C.E.B.S. had been rapid 
and continuous. In its earlier stages it had 


endured a good deal of criticism, and much 
fault had been found with the use that was 
made of religion in its policy. Its pamphlets 


and tractlets, teaching thrift as a forgotten 
branch of piety, had penetrated the remotest 
villages ; and frequently ministers and clergy- 
men had become enthusiastic expositors of 
this new doctrine. Whatever might be 
thought of the policy it was certain that it 
had succeeded. Small depositors were always 
crowding the doors of the C.E.B.S. The 
general manager had become a person of 
much importance, and had a sumptuous 
country-house. The directors also seemed 
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to have prospered exceedingly. Country 
people, going home by train at night, saw a 
large white house on a hill, surrounded by 
exquisite grounds sloping to the river, and 
said to one another, ‘“‘ That’s the house of 
the manager of the C.E.B.S. It’s a splendid 
society.” It never occurred to them that 
the prosperity of the manager and the 
directors was not the necessary synonym of 
the prosperity of the society. There were 
others, however, who shook their heads, and 
said, “Six per cent. can’t last, to be safe. 
We shall see.” 

Among those who noticed the large white 
house on the hill from the window of the 
train on a certain spring morning was the 
Rev. William Romilly. 

He had risen early, almost with the first 
light. At last he had made up his mind to 
go to Exeter, and invest his saVings in the 
C.E.B.S. It was an affair of the most 
solemn moment. The mere sense of 
travelling with three hundred pounds in gold 
on one’s person was enough to produce 
solemnity of spirit. 

No one was in the secret of this myste- 
rious journey except the minister’s wife. 
Late on the previous evening she had been 
called into the study and made acquainted 
with the position of affairs. Until that 
moment she had had no idea of how much 
money had been saved. It was with an air 
of triumph that the three canvas bags, each 
with its hundred pounds in gold, were laid 
upon the table. 

“IT want you to understand, Jane, that 
that is all which we shall have to rely upon. 
There will be the retiring pension of course, 
but this is all that we can really call our 
own.” 

“It’s a great deal of money, William,” 
she said, meekly. “God has been very 
good to us. I’m sure I don’t know how we 
have ever managed to save so much.” 

He smiled kindly. 

“It couldn’t have been done, but for you, 
dear. It’s been hard work for us both. 
Perhaps it’s been harder for you than for 
me. Well, it’s all we have. It’s not likely 
we shall save much more. In a year or two 
at most I must retire.” 

“Do you think this society is quite safe, 
William ? ” 

“‘ Of course it is. I asked Sprague about 
it, and he said it had the reputation of being 





the most solid thing in the country. I didn’t 
say any more, because I didn’t want him to 
know my affairs.” 

‘Well, I hope you'll get there safe. I shall 
be dreadfully uneasy until you return.” 

The bags of gold were then put into a 
small leather satchel. ‘This was locked, and 
two stout leather straps were buckled round 
it. The importance of this journey seemed 
to have restored to the minister something of 
that old firmness Of spirit which for some 
weeks he had conspicuously lacked. There 
was a just cause of elation in the occasion. 
For thirty years this money had been saved 
by shillings. ‘To-day the reward of these hard 
and frugal years had come. 

All the way to Exeter he kept his hand 
tight upon the precious satchel. He held no 
communication with his neighbours ; for who 
can tell whether your travelling companion is 
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not a highwayman in disguise? It was not 
until the train was entering Exeter that he 
ventured to speak. Two red-faced farmers 
had noticed the house on the hill, and had 
pointed to it as the house of the manager of 
the C.E.B.S. 

‘“‘ Which house ?” he asked, with sudden 
interest. 

“‘ Why, that house with the big gardens, to 
be sure. They say as he were only a clerk 
hisself once. He bought it a bargain from 
old Clissold, as was one of the county 
families, sure ’nough. It’s a rare good thing 
is the C.E.B.S. I’ve got money in it mysel’,an’ 
have always had my six per cent. for years.” 

A glow of content filled him. It was 
pleasant to hear this unsolicited corrobora- 
tion of the soundness of the C.E.B.S. He 
looked, as many had done before him, at the 
big white house on the hill, and felt it to be 
a tangible guarantee of the probity and 
solidity of the society in which he was about 
to invest his all. 

At this very moment, if these innocent 
people could but have known it, there was a 
tragedy preparing for them in this white 
house by the river. 

Fora long time past the entire management 
of the C.E.B.S. had been left in the hands of 
three men. These were the general manager, 
Crook, and the two most prominent direc- 
tors, Wilkins and Tweer. The night before 
these three worthies had met at Clissold 
House for a secret consultation. Crook was 
a man of about forty, witha Napoleonic type 
of face, clean-shaved and powerful. The 
other two were simply stout, unnoticeable 
persons, completely under the influence of 
Crook. The subject of consultation was that 
a huge speculation in which each was con- 
cerned had burst. In it they had sunk a 
very large part of the working capital of the 
C.E.B.S. 

“Well, what are you going to do”? 
Wilkins had said for the twentieth time, as 
he and Tweer sat looking at the impassive 
face of Crook. 

“I’m going to do nothing at present,” 
that gentleman had replied. “We must 
keep the thing a dead secret, of course. 
The C.E.B.S. is just at the height of its 
prosperity. We expect a lot of new depo- 
sitors this week. The agents have been 
unusually busy. The least word from either 
of you means ruin.” 


‘‘ We’re not such fools, but what we know 
that,” growled Tweer. 

“ Very likely,” Crook replied. ‘ But mind, 
there’s to be no drawing out of a penny with 
either of you. You must wait till I give the 
word.” 

Tweer and Wilkins smiled uneasily. Each 
had made up his mind to sell out at once. 

“ And while we hold on you'll sell out 
yourself, I s’pose,” said Tweer. 

‘‘T pledge you my word, I won’t,” said 
Crook. ‘ Don’t be a fool, Tweer. Remem- 
ber that if we don’t hang together we shall 
each hang separately—that’s all.” 

Late at night Tweer and Wilkins departed. 
Crook then went back to his working room, 
where he toiled on till daybreak over ledgers 
and papers. By that time his plan was com- 
plete. He knew the extent of the disaster 
much better than Tweer and Wilkins. Cer- 
tainly he would not sell out ; he would keep 
his word, simply because it was not worth his 
while to break it. He calculated that there 
was a month, perhaps two months’ grace for 
the C.E.B.S.; not more. The smash could 
hardly be delayed longer. In the meantime 
a great deal could be done. The winter 
meetings in the sacred cause of thrift were 
bearing their fruit, and every day new 
depositors were thronging the offices in 
Fore Street. In two months these sums 
would reach a high total. Then, it so hap- 
pened that after a great deal of troublesome 
diplomacy he had just secured the public 
sympathy of a bishup and the practical 
patronage of a great and respected peer. A 
garden-party, at which the bishop and the 
peer would be present, might be arranged. 
Such an affair, properly reported, with a sen- 
tence or two slipped in about the increasing 
prosperity of the C.E.B.S., would have an im- 
mense effect upon the county. After that— 
well he did not care to think of it. He must 
go somewhere—South America—anywhere 
out of reach of the extradition laws. It was 
a hard fate; but at least he could take care 
that wherever he went he would be fairly 
rich. All the new deposits of the next two 
months were destined to provide for the 
future of William Crook, Esq., of Clissold 
House. 

As for Tweer and Wilkins, they must look 
after themselves. They must be kept quiet. 
It was manifestly preposterous to make them 
the companions of his flight. They would 
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probably be arrested and imprisoned ; well, 
it was hard on them, but in every battle 
somebody must fall. We can’t win cam- 
paigns without sacrifice—of others. Mr. 
William Crook had a Napoleonic mind as 
well as a Napoleonic face. 

As the dawn filled the room he passed his 
hands over his tired eyes, and stepped out 
into the fresh air. The birds were calling to 
one another across the lawn, and in the still- 
ness the ripple of the river beat like a pulse. 
He was not quite a bad man, and there was 
something in the purity and stillness of the 
world just then that touched him. He looked 
up at the closed windows of the house. It 
would be hard to leave it all. And he would 
have to go alone. He knew that his wife 
would not come, and he did not mean to ask 
her. But he would like to take~his boy with 
him, if it could be managed. Somewhere on 
the other side of the world, he and the boy 
might start life again, and forget the past. It 
was quite characteristic of the man, that in 
all his painful forecastings of the future his 
emotions were absolutely personal. He never 
once thought of the wave of ruin that would 
deluge a county with the fall of the C.E.B.S. 

After a while, he went into the house 
again, bathed, and once more sat down be- 
fore the interminable piles of papers on his 
desk. It was not worth while going to bed 
now. He lit a pipe, and smoked quietly as 
he worked. He had a wonderful amount of 
recuperative energy, and a very unusual power 
of mental detachment. No one who hap- 
pened to see him a few hours later driving 
into Exeter behind a pair of fine horses, with 
an orchid in his coat, would have suspected 
that this man had spent a sleepless night in 
the premeditation of a crime. 

It was about eleven o’clock when the 
minister arrived at the offices of the C.E.B.S. 
He was surprised to find the spacious room 
filled with people. Most of them had come 
upon the same errand as himself. Nearly all 
of them wanted to see the general manager. 

The rush of people was bewildering to one 
used only to such haunts of peace as South 
Barton, but in it there was a great deal that 
was consoling. On no day since the offices 
were opened had there been such a throng 
of depositors as to-day. The clerks, with 
their smiles of fixed benignity and their 
decorous gravity of demeanour, were actually 
reduced to the necessity of hurrying as they 
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walked. Every few moments the door of the 
manager’s room opened, and some one— 
generally a farmer, a small country shop- 
keeper, or an elderly maiden lady—came 
out, with a relieved and happy expression of 
countenance. One might have supposed the 
doorway of the manager’s room led to El 
Dorado ; that the commodity which he was 
busy retailing within was nothing less than 
human happiness. The crowd, waiting in 
the large room, watched each who went into 
this sanctum of the manager, with anxious 
eyes. In the meantime, they talked with 
one another on the greatness and soundness 
of the C.E.B.S. The rumour had already 
leaked out that the bishop had blessed this 
most beneficent of all building societies, and 
that the well-known and respected peer was 
about to join the directorate. This was the 
last touch needed to complete its popularity. 
More than one person who had come to 
make a small deposit resolved on the spot 
to double it. 

It was close on noon when the name of 
the Rev. William Romilly was called, and he 
found himself face to face with Mr. Crook. 

The manager’s room was relatively small, 
but lofty. It was lighted from above. All 
round the walls deed-boxes were arranged, 
as in a lawyer’s office, and on their japanned 
fronts were painted the titles of various pro- 
perties and estates supposed to belong to the 
C.E.B.S. Any one glancing at this list of 
titles, so prominently displayed, could not 
have helped being impressed by the sense of 
the widespread ramifications and axiomatic 
solvency of the society. No one would have 
dared to guess that a good many of these 
boxes were empty. 

“Come to make a deposit? Certainly. 
The Rev. William Romilly, I think you said. 
Take a seat. Ah, from South Barton, I see. 
I used to know those parts. In fact, I was 
born not far away. Well, Mr. Romilly, and 
how much is it that you wish to leave with 
us?” 

“Three hundred pounds, sir ; and it is all 
I have.” 

Crook felt himself wince slightly. He 
looked at the old minister, and pitied him. 
If he could have dared, he would have told 
him to take his money elsewhere. 

**T don’t suppose you know, sir, how long 
it has taken to save this money. No doubt 
you deal in large figures here. Well, it has 
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taken thirty years to save this three hundred 
pounds. I shall never be able to save any 
more, for my work’s nearly done. So, you 
see, it’s all my wife and children ’ll have 
when I’m gone, and I want to make it safe 
for them.” 

Really Crook pitied him very much. There 
was something in him and his confession that 
recalled to the Napoleonic manager his own 
boyhood. He saw for a moment the vision 
of a white farmhouse on the edge of a wide 
moor; his father rising early and working 
late, penuriously scraping together the money 
for his boy’s education and start in life. What 
a hard time of it his father had had! There 
are no habits into which a man falls so easily 
as habits of reckless expenditure. Crook had 
almost forgotten that there had been a time 
when he had had to calculate the exact pur- 
chasing power of every penny before he 
spent it. There was something in the strong, 
worn face of the minister that recalled to him 
the aspect of his father. 

He watched, with a softened glance, as 
the satchel was undone, and the three bags 
of gold were laid on the table. He noticed 
that the minister’s hands trembled as they 
handled them. He touched them with a 
certain sacredness. 

‘You'll excuse me,” said the minister, 
“but I ought to ask you one question. I’ve 
been told that I couldn’t bring my money to 
a better man than you. I want to ask you, 
before I leave it, will it be safe? I don’t 
know much about these things. I only know 
what people tell me. And I should like 
your assurance, sir, that the society is quite 
safe.” 

There was no help for it. Challenged 
directly, it was out of question to do any- 
thing but answer with the utmost positive- 
ness. His face hardened, and his eyes took 
again their usual steely glitter. 

“‘ Safe, my dear sir >—absolutely safe. We 
can promise you six per cent., and perhaps 
seven. All the best people in the county 
are with us. You can rest perfectly assured 
that you have been advised wisely in coming 
to us.” 


“Very well,” he said simply, “I believe 
you, sir. There’s the money. [I'll take a 
deposit note, please.” 

He took the note, and went out of the 
office. 

Crook wiped his forehead. Really there 
was something in this transaction that hurt 
him intolerably. It was like cheating one’s 
own father. 

He gave orders to the porter to show no 
one else in for five minutes. He felt faint and 
ill. It had never occurred to him that for 
the next two months he would have to sit 
here and act a part like this. It was common 
theft—nothing better. He smiled bitterly 
at the thought. After all, that was the right 
word for it, and one might as well admit it. 
It was no use quarrelling over words. 

The bags of gold, which had been left 
upon the table, reproached him. It was as 
though from each there rose a_ subtle 
emanation of poverty, penury, and struggle. 
Thirty years to save £300! Why, he spent 
as much in a month. Each coin seemed 
to take a life to itself, and they ranged 
themselves like a gnomic regiment upon 
the table. They subdivided themselves, 
wheeled, marched, saluted him. They were 
an army of days and hours, each with its 
scar of struggle. How many thousands of days 
had it taken to collect this poor result, these 
three canvas bags of gold ? 

Bah! he must be ill. This was the result 
of working all night. There was really no 
excuse for nonsense of this kind. Whatever 
this gold had meant to the Rev. William 
Romilly, it meant liberty to Mr. William 
Crook. Every man for himself. 

But he could not go on with the aphorism. 
He drank a glass of wine, and took out his 
private notebook. In it he wrote: Romilly, 
South Barton: £300, personal. 

“JT don’t promise anything,” he said to 
himself, “but he shan’t suffer if I can help 
it. Most probably I shan’t be able to help 
it, however.” 

Then he rang the bell, and once more the 
crowd began to file in, eager for El Dorado 
and human happiness at an easy rate. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. E. B. SPEIRS, B.D. 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘“‘ Little drops of water” 
Lesson : 2 Kings v. 1-8 
Text: ‘‘ She hath done what she could.” —Mark xiv. 8 


A LITTLE INFLUENCE 


NE day a friend of the great sculptor 
Michael Angelo came to see him, 
and found him, as he thought, 
just finishing a beautiful statue. 

A good while after he looked in at the studio 
as he was passing, and was astonished when 
he saw that he was still working at it. ‘‘ Dear 
me,” he said, “you surely have been idle 
since I was here last. I thought you were 
pretty nearly done then.” Qh, no,” said 
the sculptor, “I haven’t been idle. I have 
retouched that bit there, see, and I have 
polished that other bit. This cheek was not 
soft enough, and that muscle didn’t stand 
out enough, and I have improved them. 
The lower lip wasn’t somehow quite right, 
and that left arm did not please me, and I 
have been doing something to them.” “Oh 
but,” said his friend, “these are trifles.” 
‘“‘ Perhaps they are,” replied the artist, “ but 
remember trifles make perfection, and per- 
fection isn’t a trifle’ Now our Sunday 
evening talks this month are to be about 
what you may think are mere trifles, about 
quite little things, about four quite little 
things, a little influence, a little duty, a little 
weakness, and a little sin, and if you tell me 
that it is hardly worth while bothering about 
such little things, all I say is—attention to 
little things makes perfection, and perfection 
isn’t a little thing. 

The first little thing we have got to think 
about is a little influence. You have all 
read of or heard of the Border Wars of long 
ago, between England and Scotland, and 
how the people on the one side used to make 
raids, as they were called, on the people on 
the other, and burn their houses, and drive 
off their cattle, and sometimes even carry off 
themselves. At the time when the things 
you are told about in the chapter happened, 
there were fierce Border Wars between the 
people of Israel and the people of Syria, and 


the Syrians, as we know, not only took away 
the corn, and the sheep, and the asses be- 
longing to their neighbours, and battered 
down the walls of their towns, but even 
killed the young children in the villages, and 
dragged off the older boys and girls to be 
sold as slaves. Amongst those whom they 
cruelly took away from their homes was a 
little girl who, because she looked bright and 
clever, was bought in the Damascus bazaar 
by the wife of the Syrian General Naaman, 
and trained to attend on her in her palace. 
Here she was far from her friends, living 
amongst utter strangers, and although she 
was in a grand house, she was nothing but 
a slave. But she didn’t lose heart, and what 
is quite wonderful, she almost forgot her 
own troubles in thinking about the troubles 
of her master. He was a very great man, 
the greatest man in the whole country next 
to the king, and a very brave soldier, but he 
was also a great sufferer, and she was sorry 
for him, and thought she would like to try 
and help him, so one day she said: “ Oh, if 
my master could only be beside the great 
prophet in my country, Iam sure he would 
get better.” Her mistress instead of laugh- 
ing at her, as she might have done, told her 
husband what the little Hebrew captive maid 
had been saying, and the great general 
thought it was at least worth trying, and he 
did try, and he did get better, and all be- 
cause this brave, unselfish, thoughtful girl, 
used the little influence she had. 

Now it is mostly little bits of influence 
you have—the influence which comes from 
speaking a kind word or a soft word instead 
of a harsh one, from showing a smiling face 
instead of a cross one, from showing a little 
patience instead of hastiness, from showing 
a little good nature when you don’t win your 
game, from showing you are holding in the 
fiery horses of temper with a firm hand, so 
that they don’t run away with you, from 
showing by the way in which you say your 
prayers that you feel you are really speaking 
to God ; but when these little influences are 
all put together, say over a whole year, it is 
wonderful what they come to. Have you 
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heard of the beautiful window in a great 
English cathedral which was made by an 
apprentice out of the little bits of glass which 
his master had thrown aside as useless, and 
which is said to be the very finest one in the 
whole church? You may show yourselves 
as wise and clever as that apprentice was, if 
you will only be unselfish and thoughtful 
like the little captive maid, and try to use 
up the little bits of influence which are lying 
all about you, for out even of them you can 
make for God a fair window through which 
the light of His influence will shine. 


SECOND EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘ God entrusts to all” 
Lesson : 2 Kings v. 9-14 
Text: ‘‘ He that is faithful in that which is least 
is faithful also in much,”—Luke xvi. 10 


A LITTLE DUTY 
Last Sunday evening the little captive maid 
gave us a lesson on a little influence. To 
night her master, the great Syrian general, 
is to give us a lesson on a little duty. 
There is nothing a soldier thinks so much 
of as doing his duty. Duty is a ki..d of 
holy word for him, and he will go anywhere 
and face anything and ask no questions 
when he knows it is his duty. Now the 
curious thing is that this brave big soldier 
who lived for nothing but to do his duty to 
his king and country wouldn’t do a /i#fle duty 
he was asked to do, but tried to shirk it, 
and questioned it, and lost his temper about 
it, and said he wouldn’t do it for anybody. 
And this is how it was. When he had made 
up his mind to try the little slave-girl’s plan, 
he started off for Samaria in his chariot, 
taking with him a lot of servants and some 
mules laden with heavy bags full of bars of 
silver and gold, worth thousands of pounds, 
and a great many fine robes, and came 
riding up to the prophet’s house. But 
Elisha did not even come to the door. He 
only sent his servant out with a message to 
tell Naaman that he was to go and bathe in 
the Jordan which he had crossed not long 
before, and he would get better. It was a 
very simple thing to do. He could easily 
have done it on the road home without going 
out of his way at all, and it wouldn’t have 
taken more than half an hour. But he 
wouldn’t hear of it, and set off for Damascus 
in a terrible rage. After he had cooled down 
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a little, his attendants came up to the side 
of his chariot and began to reason with him. 
“ My lord,” they said, “we are sure that if 
the prophet had asked you to do a big 
difficult thing you would have done it. Will 
you not do such a little thing as to take a 
bathe in the Jordan?” 

And do you know, both when we are 
young and when we are grown-up, we find 
that the little duties are often the hardest to 
do. You are apt to think it isn’t worth while 
doing this little thing and the other little 
thing that you are so often told todo. It 
is a bother, and you don’t see the good of it. 
Now, I shall tell you why it is worth while. 
Because for one thing to do the little duties 
carefully, thoroughly, and cheerfully, is the 
best training for doing the big duties. It 
is always practice at any rate. It’s like play- 
ing over your notes, which is the best way 
and the only way to learn to play your piece. 
If you bring yourselves to do the little duties 
well, you are almost sure to do the big ones 
well. Do you know the story of Giotto’s O? 
The Pope wanted to get a really good painter 
to do some fine wall-pictures for him, and so 
he sent some of his servants to different towns 
in Italy to visit the best known artists, and 
bring back with them specimens of their work. 
They had collected quite a lot of drawings 
when they came to see Giotto, and asked 
him for something of his very best. He took 
a piece of paper, and with one stroke, drew 
a perfect O, and handed it tothem. They 
were very angry, for they thought he was 
making fun of them, but they picked it up 
and went away. When they spread out all 
the drawings before the Pope, he looked at 
the O, and said, “ Who did that?” They 
told him all about it, and he exclaimed, 
“That’s the man for me. If he can doa 
little thing like that so perfectly, he will be 
sure to do big things as perfectly.” Yes, if 
you do your O’s well, you are pretty sure to 
paint your pictures well. 

And it is worth while doing the little 
duties well, because they are all parts of the 
duty which is spelt with a big D, and that is 
duty to God. There is a bit of the great, 
big duty in every little duty, and just as you 
can get to feel the presence of God in a 
flower as well as in the great starry sky, so 
you can get to feel the presence of duty to 
God in the smallest thing you have to do as 
much as in the biggest and hardest. 
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THIRD EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Jesus from thy throne on high” 
Lesson : 2 Kings v. 15-19 
Text : ‘‘ Children in whom was no blemish ” 
Daniel i. 4 
A LITTLE WEAKNESS 


WueEN Naaman found that, after all, the 
little captive maid was right and that after 
bathing in the Jordan he was quite better, 
he was very anxious to show the great 
prophet, and the great prophet’s God, how 
grateful he was, and so he came driving 
back as fast as he could and halted once 
more at the prophet’s door. And this time 
the old bald-headed man of God, with his 
long, hairy mantle, and leathern girdle, and 
brown, bare feet, did come out ; and Naaman 
at once jumped down and thanked him, and 
pressed him to take some of his-bars of silver 
and gold, and fine robes. But Elisha would 
not take anything ; and Naaman instead had 
to ask something from him, What do you 
think? Two bagfuls of earth trom his gar- 
den. If you were going away to America 
or New Zealand, you would know that you 
could say your prayers to God as well there 
and be as near God there as in England. 
Naaman did not know so much as you. He 
had made up his mind that he would not 
worship his own false gods any more, but only 
the one true God, the God of Israel who had 
made him better; but he thought he would 
not be able to worship the God of Israel un- 
less he took a little of the land of Israel away 
with him to Syria and built an altar on it, at 
which he might pray and offer sacrifices, and 
imagine when he was standing on the earth 
he had sprinkled about, that he was in the 
land of Israel. 

But he asked something more. He asked 
if when he got home again to Damascus and 
went with the king into the temple of the 
sun-god Rimmon, he might be allowed to 
throw himself flat on his face before the sun- 
god’s altar, and pretend to be saying his 
prayers along with his royal master. That 
does not seem anything very bad, nor was it ; 
but it was at least a little weakness in this 
strong man, a little cowardice in this brave 
soldier, He did not know what fear was 
when he was face to face with thousands of 
men, but he was afraid to tell the king he 
didn’t believe in Rimmon any more, and so 
he had to act a white lie because he did not 


dare to tell the whole truth. It was a very 
little weakness, but even a little weakness is 
always a weakness. You don’t like to see 
even one thumb mark or one spot of ink on 
any nice book or one little chip out of some 
pretty thing, for though it doesn’t do much 
harm it does not look well,and you would 
much rather it wasn’t there at all. 

Sometimes boys and girls who are really 
not cowards show a little cowardice. They 
are afraid to confess they have been in the 
wrong. They are afraid to go and ask 
pardon for something they have done, and 
will say their prayers while angry feelings are 
still in their hearts. Or perhaps they pre- 
tend to agree with what some one says, or 
laugh at something that isn’t at all nice, or 
keep quite silent when they hear things said 
that shouldn’t be said. They fall flat down 
before the ugly sun-god Rimmon when they 
know they really love the true God. Now 
we should be afraid of being cowards even in 
these little things,and if we would just face 
them, we would find they really were not worth 
being afraid about. 

Long, long ago at the time of the persecu- 
tions in the city of Ephesus, a young Christian 
was caught and brought to the market-place 
by the soldiers, followed by a big crowd, and 
was there ordered to offer incense to a wooden 
idol. But he suddenly drew a short hatchet 
from under his cloak, and struck the idol on 
the face. There was a great rumbling and 
the people expected every minute to see fire 
flashing out from the split to burn him up 
for insulting the god, and as they waited in 
terror, the rumbling noise came nearer and 
nearer the hole he had made, and at last out 
rushed—what do you think ?—a stream of 
rats. They and not the god had made the 
rumbling. There was really nothing to be 
afraid of. So take your hatchet and in the 
name of Christ strike the ugly little gods of 
pride, and obstinacy, and fear of what others 
will say, and strike them hard, and no harm 
will come to you, 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘ Do no sinful action” 
Lesson: 2 Kings v. 20 to the end 


Text: ‘* He that is unjust in the least is unjust also 
in much,”"—Luke xvi. 10 


A LITTLE SIN 


THE great Syrian general went away home 
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with a heavier load than he had when he 
came, for not only had he the two bagfuls of 
earth, but he had all the bars of silver and 
gold and the pile of fine robes he had 
brought with him to pay the prophet for 
curing him. But if Elisha would not, as we 
say nowadays, take a farthing, his servant 
Gehazi made up his mind that he would get 
something for himself, for he thought it was 
really a great pity that all that good money 
and all these rich dresses should go away 
back to Syria, and that nobody in Israel was 
to get anything. So he waited till Naaman 
and his attendants were a mile or two on 
the Jordan road, and then slipped out of 
the house and set off running after the 
Syrians, for the people ran a great deal in 
these old days, and a good runner was really 
post and telegraph all in one. When Naa- 
man saw that some one was running along 
the road, he stopped his chariot, and waited 
till Gehazi got up to him, and then stepped 
down, and asked if anything was the matter. 
Gehazi pretended to be quite out of breath 
with running so fast, and said, as if he were 
in a great hurry, “Oh, no, there’s nothing 
the matter; but my master sent me to say 
that just after you left two of his scholars 
came quite unexpectedly from the college on 
Mount Ephraim, and he thought he would 
like to give them something, if you could 
send a talent of silver, perhaps, and two 
robes.” Naaman was, of course, only too 
delighted to get paying the prophet even a 
little, for it hurt his pride to be getting so 
much for nothing, so he pressed Gehazi to 
take two bars of silver, and had them tied 
up in bags, and made two of his men carry 
them on their backs to the prophet’s house. 
Gehazi managed to get home without being 
seen, as he thought, and after storing the 
bags safely away in a cave near the house, 
he went in to talk over the visit with his 
master, as if nothing had happened. ‘ Where 
have you been?” asked Elisha. “I—I 
haven’t been anywhere;” and then he 
knew he was found out. He waited for 
a moment to hear his master’s terrible re- 


buke, and then went away without saying a 
word. 

Now perhaps Gehazi thought it was a 
very little sin to want to get some of the 
Syrian general’s good things, and that if he 
had to tell a small lie it didn’t matter much. 
But just look what the little sin led to. He 
had to tell a lie to the general, then the 
sight of the bars of silver made him greedy, 
and he took two instead of one; then he 
had to commit the sin of hiding them away 
in a secret place, as if God could not see 
him ; then he had to go in and pretend he 
had never been away from the house, then 
he had to tell a big deliberate lie to explain 
his absence. 

Now it is not always the case that little 
sins lead to big sins, but it is the case that 
they are very apt to do so, and that is why 
they are so dangerous. Even when boys and 
girls don’t want to, they may have to do 
something that is not quite right because 
they have already done something that isn’t 
right. You remember that when Dr. Kane’s 
crew sat down amongst the snow on the ice- 
bergs, they were angry at him for thumping 
them, because they said they only wanted a 
little sleep, but he kept thumping them for 
he knew the little sleep would end in the big 
sleep of death. A piece of very hot iron that 
a smith could easily hold and work with 
would scorch your hand very much, but 
once the smith’s skin was as tender as yours. 
Well, that’s the way sometimes with little 
sins. At first they send the conscience to 
sleep only for a few minutes, at first they 
scorch the conscience very much, but if we 
go on our sleep gets deeper and our skin 
gets harder, until we can’t hear God’s voice 
or feel evil burning us. But the best way is 
not to think of any wrong thing as little, 
because it is done against God. 

You see it is when you think of God that 
little things all become big things, and it is 
only love of God that can make you rightly 
use a little influence, faithfully do a little duty, 
bravely fight a little weakness, and quickly 
shrink from a little sin. 
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MY PICTURE 


ON my wall there hangs a picture 
In a setting old and quaint— 
Such a group of childish faces 
As Sir Joshua loved to paint. 


One a rosy, laughing baby ; 
One with wistful, tender eyes, 
Dreaming still, perchance, of glories 
Left behind in Paradise. 


One with curiy tresses falling 
O’er a brow undimmed by care, 
While the fourth smiles gravely on me 
From a mist or golden hair. 


Ah, ye children, many a sorrow 
Your glad faces have beguiled. 
Still to-day, as once aforetime, 
In our midst Christ sets a Child ! 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 














OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


HE subject for our June Prose Com- 
petition has brought in a large num- 
ber of excellent stories. Very many 
are well worthy of a place in print, 

and though some few are familiar enough— 
as, for example, that of Sir Philip Sidney and 
the wounded soldier on the field of Zutphen 
—by far the larger proportion have the merit 
of freshness. Itis a little curious that of the 
competitors who have gone to the Bible for 
their instances, no one should have quoted 
the noble episode of David in Adullam 
(2 Samuel xxiii. 14-17). Several of the inci- 
dents of recent occurrence are especially 
interesting. Heroic and beautiful actions 
never cease in the world. 

The first and second prizes are awarded 
as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE 
FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH 


It was in the year 628, when Eadwine was 
Overlord of England and when he had col- 
lected a large army to war with East Anglia 
and Essex. The fierce heathen king was 
surveying his troops when Penda the Priest 
spake to him thus: “Oh, king, in vain dost 
thou look for victory. Odin’s raven flies 
screaming from thy banner, because there is 
treachery among thy warriors. Behold, I 
know for certain that some of them are fol- 
lowers of the pale God they call the Christ.” 
Terrible in his rage did Eadwine look when 
he leaped from his horse in the midst of his 
men, and striking his short sword on his 
shield called out, “ Ye worshippers of Odin, 
lift up your swords.” Some thousand blades 
gleamed in the suns#fne, but forty young 
Britons, stalwart and tall, stood perfectly still 
among the surging multitude. The king 
glared at them fiercely: “To Odin, hail!” 
he shouted ; “ Hail, hail to Christ!” came 
the answer from forty lips. ‘ Ye traitors, take 
your doom,” then roared the king. That 
winter’s day came to an end; terrible was 
the cold, and in the bright light of the moon 
the lake lay frozen ; it also shone ona row of 
forty white figures who, deprived of allclothing, 
were leaving the camp. ‘Worship the gods 
and live,” came the call to them ; and steadily 
came the answer back: “ We worship Christ.” 


Thousands of heathens looked on as the 
white figures on the ice flitted to and fro to 
keep off the deadly numbness ; thousands of 
heathens looked on as the white figures 
dropped one by one, faithful unto death ; 
and thousands of heathens went home with 
the question in their hearts that night : * Who 
is that Christ that men should love Him so?” 


DouGLaAs M‘KELVIE 
(12 years). 


[The writer is vequestcd to send his address.] 
SECOND PRIZE 
OLD MARTIN’S DREAM 


OLD Martin, the ugly, scarred, cross-grained 
terror of the village, had a strange dream last 
night. 

He had lived in Mewborough for six years, 
during which time he had never been known 
to doa kind actionto anyone. The children 
hooted at him because of his disfigured face, 
caused by a terrible accident in his youth. 
Nobody loved him, and apparently he loved 
nobody. Yet his heart was not altogether 
hardened, and he sometimes yearned for a 
happier, less loveless existence. Now he had 
dreamed that an angel came to him, and told 
him that, if the kiss of a little child were im- 
printed on his forehead, he would find it 
easier to seek his God again, and to lead a 
better life. 

The next day, in spite of himself, he was 
disturbed in his mind, for he knew that 
nothing was more unlikely than for a little 
child to kiss him. 

As he sat brooding by the fire in his lonely 
cottage, he heard a knock at the door, and a 
little voice saying, “ May I come in, please ?” 
He opened the door, and gazed—bewildered 
—upon an innocent little child. 

Her clear blue eyes fixed themselves on 
his scars. ‘Oh, poor, poor!” cried a pity- 
ing little voice. And two little red lips 
kissed the poor disfigured forehead. 

Did God send her, or was it only chance 
that made the Rector’s little girl stray away 
from her nurse that day ? 


VIOLET E. CRAFER 
(14 years), 
Bromley, Kent, 
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The following compositions, it seems to 
us, will also be read with interest : 


A TRUE INCIDENT 


In a poor cottage a child was crying with 
cold and hunger. The mother looked at it 
with despair ; there was no food in the house, 
and none to be procured in the tiny hamlet ; 
for the terrible snowstorm had prevented the 
carts from the neighbouring villages from 
bringing food. Unless the mother went 
herself to get the much needed food for her 
child it would die, and its father being dead, 
there was no one else to go. Witha sudden 
movement, the mother laid the child in its 
bed, wrapping it up warmly, for she had 
resolved to fight her way through the storm 
for her child’s sake. Clothing herself as 
warmly and suitably as she could, the brave 
woman started on her journey.” Fighting 
her way through the storm, with wet garments 
and exhausted frame, she reached the neigh- 
bouring village ; and started on her return 
journey with the food safely covered. The 
wind had increased in violence, and the snow 
lay in great drifts in her path. Pushing 
bravely on, the woman made her way through 
the snow, but she was terribly exhausted, and 
the intense cold having frozen her garments 
round her, hindered her progress. She 
bravely struggled on; at last, overcome by 
cold and weariness, she sank in the snow. 
When, soon after, a road was cut through the 
snow, the poor woman was found frozen to 
death. She had perished in the heroic 
attempt to procure food for her child. 


Lots MARY ASHBY 
(15 years), 
Ki'sby, Rugby. 


A GOOD ACTION. 


As I was out fora country walk, I met several 
boys, twelve in number. These boys were 
just going to steal a gentleman’s apples from 
his orchard. This gentleman’s name was Sir 
R H Luckily Sir R. knew this, 
and had some men to watch, and told them 
when the boys came to send them to him, 
and he would punish them. When the time 
came for them:to start, only half went, and 
six remained at home with their parents. 
Here my story of the good action begins. 
When they arrived there, they climbed up 
a high wall, and then they let themselves 








down the other side, but just as they were 
gathering the plentiful fruit, the watchers 
sprang out on them and led them to their 
master. But he had a kind heart, and it 
was full of compassion for them ; so, instead 
of punishing them, he invited them to tea. 
When at the tea-table Sir R. said: 

* Boys, do you not know that you have 
broken one of the Lord’s commandments, 
and perhaps have caused your father his 
ruin, for, had I not taken compassion on 
you, you would have been in prison by this 
time?” So he made the boys so ashamed of 
their conduct, that when they went home 
that night they asked their parents and God 
to forgive them, and made a promise that 
they would not steal again. 

GLADYS PULESTON CAWSEY 
(8 years), 
Stoke Damerel, Devonport. 


A KIND ACTION. 


THE shades of night are quickly falling over 
one of our large industrial towns. ‘The day 
has been very dreary. The snow has been 
falling incessantly, and the streets, even in 
the busiest thoroughfares, are covered with a 
snowy mantle. In one of them may be seen 
a ragged boy with a number of newspapers 
under his arm. 

Walking down the street and crying 
Evening Post, he encounters a girl about ten 
years old. She is as ragged and unkempt as 
himself. She has a bundle of matches in 
her hand and is crying bitterly. 

“Why, Nell,” said the boy, “ what’s the 
matter?” 

*‘Oh, Tim,” she replied, amidst her sobs, 
* T cant sell any of my matches, and mother 
said if I didn’t take her sixpence to-night 
she’d give me a good hiding.” 

« Don’t cry, Nell,” said Tim. “A gent 
gave me sixpence this morning for holding 
his horse. I can sell my papers to pay for 
lodgings to-night.” 

He gave Nell the sixpence, whose tears 
dried like magic while she uttered her thanks. 
Tim left her with joy in her heart, and used 
all his energies to dispose of his papers, but 
he was unsuccessful. 

Later on he crept underneath an arch to 
sleep, and though the cold was intense, he 
did not regret the gift of the money which 
would have furnished him with a bed and 
break fast. 
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It would be impossible to say which lay 
down that night with the lighter heart, Nell 
or Tim. 


FLORENCE E. WARD 
(16 years), 
Sheffield. 


The following awards are made in the 
Poetry Competition : 


FIRST PRIZE 
BABY 


Basy, baby, happy and gay, 

Playing with dolly all the day, 
Nothing to do but eat and grow, 
Laugh and chuckle, chuckle and crow. 


Dimpled cheeks that are all aglow, 
Plump little limbs as pure as snow, 
Kissed and fondled, petted and teased, 
Every one’s glad when baby’s pleased. 


You take no notice of the time, 
Whether it’s at the evening chime, 
Whether it is the start of morn, 

It’s been the same since you were born. 


Ah, there you are in robes so white, 
Angels shall guard you through the night ; 
When asleep in your little bed, 

They are watching over your head. 


Pretty baby, I love to see 

You sitting there on mother’s knce, 
Like a floweret partly blown, 
Sweet innocence upon his throne. 


JENNIE WIGGINTON 
(12 years), 
Goadby Marwood, Melton Mowbray. 


SECOND PRIZE 
BABY 


Basy, dearest, how I love you, 
And your cooing coaxing ways, 

Pet of father and of mother, 
Cheerer of the rainy days. 


Sometimes smiling, sometimes crying, 
Like a showery April day ; 

When laughing—clap your chubby hands, 
Crying—trub the tears away. 
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“ Dada, dada,” these the only 
Words your rosy lips can speak, 
When you go to father’s big arms— 

Fearless, though you be so weak. 


Little master of the nursery, 
Naughty sometimes I must say, 
Breaking toys when you ought not to, 
And too fond of your own way. 


Still we can do naught but love you, 
Pat your head of silky hair, 

Tiny totsy, let me kiss you, 
King of father’s rocking-chair. 


RosA WAUGH 
(13 years), 
St. Albans, 


BABY 


CHERRY lips are parted for a smile, 

Pearly teeth are showing, one, two, three, 
Little golden ringlets, such a pile ; 

Sweeter far than any locks for me. 


With a smile my baby always wakes ; 
Softly opens little eyes of blue, 

Sweet little eyes that look like clearest lakes, 
Oftentimes reflecting heaven’s own hue. 


Soft little hands that clasp my fingers tight, 
Dear little feet with her five baby toes, 
Better than any is my baby bright, 
Fair as a lily, sweeter than a rose. 


WINIFRED MARY OFFORD 
(12 years), 
Enfield, N. 





COMPETITIONS FOR AUGUST 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
FUNE 20. 
First and Second Prizes (books to the value of tos. and 5s.) 
for an oviginal Prose Paper not exceeding 250 words 
giving account of your earliest recollections, 


First and Second Prizes (of similar value) for an original 
Poem on “A Rainbow"’ or ** Summer Showers,” 
not exceeding 20 lines. 


ConpiTions.—Age limit, not over seventeen years ; con- 
tributions (in all cases original) to bear name, address, 
and age of writer ; the Editor, whose decision shall be 
final, to have the right to insert in the Magazine the 
contribution of any competitor. No MSS. returned. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


R. IRA D. SANKEY has just paid a visit to 
his old home at Chicago. He is slightly 
greyer and a little more corpulent than 

when last he was in England, but his robust frame 
shows little or no signs of wear and tear; and the 
expressive voice that so many of us listened to 
spell-bound, and which worked magic wherever 
it was raised, still retains its power. Far from 
having grown weary of singing, he delights in it to- 
day, even more than ever. Our readers will be glad 
to hear that there is a possibility of a re-union with 
his former colleague, Mr. Moody. Many invitations 
have been sent them from all parts of England, and 
a petition, signed by a majority of London minis- 
ters, has awaited their acceptance for some time. 
Let us hope that the enthusiastic meetings which 
they held jointly in Chicago will persuade the dis- 
tinguished evangelists once more to join hands and 
travel to England, where the heartiest of welcomes 
awaits them. 


MEANWHILE Mr. Sankey is delivering some fasci- 
nating addresses which are the natural outgrowth 
of his years of experience as a Gospel hymn singer. 
He tells just how the hymns have come into exist- 
ence: anecdotes illustrative of the inner life of 
Moody and Sankey while whirling around the world 
on steamer or train, anecdotes which throw a flash- 
light on the communion between the evangelists and 
their audiences, anecdotes teeming with incidents 
which would appear the results of merest acci- 
dent, but all of them converging around the birth 
of a new Gospel hymn, explaining whence it came, 
and why its melody has remained so powerful to 
cling to men’s memories, even long after the words 
themselves have become partly forgotten; all of 
them interesting and intensely human. Such are 
the anecdotes that Mr. Sankey quotes before lead- 
ing up to the climax of singing the old familiar 
tunes, such as “ Knocking, Knocking,” &c., as only 
he can sing them. 





Tue Medical Missionary Association, 49 High- 
bury Park, London, N., seeks to interest our 
readers, both young and old, in its work. The 
society adds the healing of the body to the heal- 
ing of the mind, ard finds a field for work in 
quarters where the ordinary missionary can scarcely 
hope to succeed. In reality its members form an 
unobtrusive but heroic branch of the Red Cross 
Society. There are, so far, but two hundred of 
them to attend to all the ills of the untaught 
heathen, whilst we who stay at home are looked 
after by twenty-seven thousand doctors ; we have 
hospitals, where we are so carefully tended that a 
child on being sent home has longed to be ill again 


because those who nursed him were so good to 
him—every care that man can bestow on his fel- 
lows to alleviate pain is ours. It is to pass on 
some of these blessings to others in foreign lands 
that the Medical Missionary Association invites 
membership. There are two hundred students 
qualifying for the necessary work, and it is to be 
hoped that the number will be largely increased. 


It is interesting, whilst speaking of medical work, to 
recall how the Red Cross movement, which has 
been called the crusade of the century, came about. 
With the close of the eighteenth century, science, 
Christian life and its humanities, and the mis- 
sionary instincts of the Churches awoke from a 
lengthy slumber. One result of this awakening 
was the stirring into life of the Red Cross move- 
ment, which followed the signing of the Geneva 
Convention in 1863. This Convention, which pro- 
vided for the protection of the sick and wounded 
in time of war, commanded the sympathy and 
adhesion of every civilised nation, It adopted as 
its badge, out of compliment to Switzerland, a red 
cross on white ground—the Swiss colours reversed. 
And so it comes to pass that it is under the old 
crusading sign that present-day deeds of mercy 
are done on the field of battle, both by the regular 
army ambulance corps and by the various volun- 
teer Red Cross Societies which have started up as 
auxiliaries. 


Some interesting particulars have just come to 
hand from Constantinople concerning the supposed 
find of a MS. of the Gospels near CA&area. The 
MS. has been compared with the leaves which 
exist at Patmos, and which are admitted to belong 
to the same superb copy of the Gospels as those 
found in the British Museum, in the Vatican, and 
in Vienna, and are known as Codex N. The com- 
parison leaves no doubt on the minds of the experts 
who have made it that the newly found MS. is 
the Gospel from which, probably many centuries 
ago, these leaves were taken. The colour of the 
leaves—a dark red purple—is the same, and the 
letters, silver throughout except sacred names, 
which are in gold, are of the same period, probably 
between 500 and 600 a.p., and the size of the 
columns and pages is identical. The evidence, 
however, now goes much further. The first of 
the Patmos pages begins with the latter half of a 
word with which one of the newly found MS. 
pages ends, while the last of the Patmos pages 
finishes with half of a word which is completed in 
the new find. 
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THE hymn-book used by the Armenians contains 
some of the most stirring hymns to be found in 
Moody and Sankey’s collection and in the Ancient 
and Modern Hymnal, and it has been put forward 
by one of the Vice Consuls that the Turks regard the 
singing of them as a means of spreading rebellion. 
Thus a certain Professor who quoted some such 
hymn as “Hold the Fort,’ suddenly found that 
he had been guilty of having used revolutionary 
language. It is, as the Vice-Consul remarks, 
ludicrous, but it also shows to what excess fana- 
ticism and inorance will run if once let loose. 


A Scotcu minister working in the suburbs of 
Johannesburg, laments the ruin of hopes and lives 
in that city ofgold, and he would like to see a colonial 
scheme—wide, liberal, earnest, resolute—which 
would provide the constantly inpouring population 
with an efficient ministry. Young men, he says, 
brought up in godly homes, and in the habit of at- 
tending on the means of grace, make a new and 
worse beginning when they arrive there. There are 
splendid exceptions; but many will tell you with 
very good nature that they have not been in a 
church for so many years, and will promise to give 
you occasional patronage. Sunday labour, mostly, 
it is said, for repairs, prevails to an extent altogether 
unknown in Scotland, the result being that the 
very distinction between Sunday and Saturday is 
in danger of being rubbed out of even Scottish 
manhood. 


Tue life of Oliver Wendell Holmes has just been 
published. Most of us knew him as a genial 
humorous soul. We sce glimpses of him speak- 
ing and thinking about the most serious side of 
life in the new volume. Ina letter toa friend he 
gives his views on the two ways of accepting grief 
—the materialistic and unsatisfying, and the Chris- 
tian. There are those who believe in a fixed order 
of things which goes on without regard to human 
welfare here or hereafter, according to inexorable 
laws which give no account of themselves to those 
who are under their dominion, these must bear 
their trials as they best can with the aid of what 
is called “ philosophy.’’ They have at least the 
consolation of feeling that there is no ill-will in 
the blind forces which wreck their happiness. The 
falling stone, the atmospheric poison, are not to 
blame for what they do. One must do his best to 
keep the natural laws on his side, and then take 
what comes to him. He can have no quarrel with 
a universe which cannot help itself. His best con- 
soler is Time, which heals most wounds, though it 
Seaves too many of the wounded cripples. 





But Dr. Holmes was not with those who bear 


v 
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trials with cold philosophy. He leant to the other 
and wiser way, believing them to come as from the 
hand of One who will in due time explain to all 
His reasonable creatures the order of things in 
which their lives and welfare are bound up. All 
religions which do not treat men, women, and chil- 
dren as under the tender care of a Being who 
understands their natures, who knows all their 
griefs, who, in allowing them to be born into con- 
sciousness—into intelligence and affection—took on 
Himself all the duties and obligations, and more 
than all, of the best of earthly parents, seemed to 
him unworthy of the source from which they are 
pretended to be derived. 


Wit the publication of Mr. Stead’s Penny 
Poets and Standard Novels, and the enterprise 
shown by various publishers in issuing very hand- 
some editions of the much debated best hundred 
works at a merely nominal price—the best that can 
be given to the book-reading public for the prices 
charged has to all appearances been reached. 
With all this wonderful progress in publishing, it is 
gratifying to feel that the Bible was the pioneer of 
cheap books. The daily circulation of the Scrip- 
tures from the Bible Society’s press throughout the 
world amounts to no less than 13,000 copies, and 
one of the most popular of their editions is that 
sold at 2s. Ofcourse a Bible can be bought for 
less than half that sum. The most expensive forms 
of the Bible seem to be those written for the blind. 
In Moon's type, a complete edition fills sixty-six 
thick volumes, and costs ten guineas. In Braille, 
the most popular form of writing for the sightless, 
the cost is five guineas, and half the number of 
volumes suffices. 


Apart from the fascinations of an inspired book, 
there is a power in the bare narratives and teach- 
ing of the Old Testament, and a still intenser force 
in the words and ways of Jesus and of His Apostles, 
which differentiate the Bible from all other books 
whatsoever, Like the ‘‘X"’ rays of the new elec- 
tric light, which have power to penetrate visually 
opaque substances, and to record photographically 
results hidden in the centre of solid wood or human 
flesh, so the light that shines from Ged’s greatest 
word to men has power to discern the thoughts 
and intents of hearts. This supreme faculty of 
light and life-giving conveys, irrespective even of 
the intention of the teacher, contrary even to his 
word, or even his suggestion, the irresistible con- 
viction that the God spoken of and speaking through 
the Scriptures, and pre-eminently through the lips 
of our Blessed Lord, is He with whom, whether 
we like it or not, ‘‘ we have to do,” and with whom 
we shall have to reckon, and by whom our destiny 
in this and all worlds will be decided. 
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THE MONTH 


T was a gracious and happy idea to arrange for 
some public recognition of the Rev. Newman 
Hall’s eightieth birthday. Loyal as he has 

always been to his own Church, he has served all 
the Churches of Christ with an energy, vigour, and 
buoyancy that even still are unspent. As you look 
at him, it is Hard to believe that he is an old man, 
and that he has already put ten years between him 
and the limit which the Psalmist allotted to human 
life. And as you listen to him, you wonder how he 
can have kept the freshness of youth through so 
many years of strenuous labour not unmixed with 
sorrow. There are some natures that ‘in April 
keep December’s snow.” Dr. Newman Hall, on 
the contrary, by some secret power, has retained 
the surprises of spring and the splendours of sum- 
mer long after the world with most men would 
have turned to winter. In the venerable Bishop of 
Liverpool he has a worthy rival. Dr. Ryle is a 
year ahead of him, and shows even less signs of 
failing strength. Whatever rifts of faith and differ- 
ences of opinion may separate them, the friends of 
each can unite in sympathy with the friends of the 
other; and all will hope that two such lives—so 
useful and so honoured—may long be spared. 





TueErE is a line of Tennyson’s—" Old age hath yet 
his honour and his toil’’—which in some special 
way seems to associate itself with Mr. Gladstone. 
He has indeed withdrawn from public life, but his 
energy, indefatigable as ever, has merely been 
turned into other channels. He has given us an 
edition of Butler's works which the admirers of 
that great thinker will highly value. But his 
latest service is to the world at large, not for 
scholars only. He has contributed an introduction 
to a new work on Bible History—simple enough to 
be intelligible to any one of ordinary education, 
and yet so subtle in its insight, and so noble in its 
eloquence, that even the most familiar truths shine 
out with a new splendour. And there is at least 
one passage, describing the power of the divine 
Word over the human heart in all its range of 
emotion, and over human life in all its forms of 
activity and thought, of strife and of suffering, that 
will find a place among the treasures of our litera- 
ture so long as our speech is known among men, 


Arrairs in South Africa, we are glad to say, lie 
beyond our province; and we shall not attempt to 
discuss the questions in dispute between the Trans- 
vaal and the British Governments. But there is 
one special peril that demands attention. Are we 
not inclined to develop a double conscience—one 
for use at home, the other for use abroad; to divide 


our life into sections, applying different standards 
of morality to each? Conduct that we should con- 
demn, and even punish in Europe, we condone, or 
even commend, in Africa. A correspondent of the 
Times, indeed, not only admits the fact but justifies 
it. In South Africa, he says, we must confess that 
we are following Elizabethan methods, not Vic- 
torian ; but it must be remembered, he adds, that 
out there the conditions are not of the Victorian 
but of the Elizabethan age. What he means is 
that we are reverting to the ways of Drake, and 
Raleigh, and Hawkins—adventurers who made 
light of treaties, and took their own course regard- 
less of governments and their obligations. If such 
a principle is generally adopted, the result is cer- 
tain. We shall soon accept the lower morality in 
national affairs instead of the higher; the methods 
that we justify abroad we shall justify at home. 
Human nature is not built in water-tight compart- 
ments; and if the moral sense grows weak at one 
point, the flaw soon spreads. 


A STRANGE instance of the existence of the double 
conscience in a nation may be seen in Germany— 
though the rift is not exactly of the same kind. 
There, a recent duel, and its fatal issue, have divided 
the nation into two parties. The people—and the 
law, which represents the people's will—condemn 
duelling: the army, the Court, and the Emperor 
approve and defend it; and practically the law is 
abrogated and superseded, even though the Impe- 
rial Diet has protested against such reckless and 
wanton bloodshed without a single dissentient 
voice. If the political unity of the Empire is 
already secured, its moral unity has still to come. 





THE accounts of the Church Missionary Society 
for the past year show a deficit of about £17,000— 
a large sum, though it represents only 7 per cent. 
of the ordinary income. There are people, both 
good and shrewd, who do not hesitate to assert 
that debt, both for a church and a society, is a 
blessing in disguise; that it spurs supporters to 
additional effort ; and that a balance in the bank 
chills generous impulse and closes the pocket 
There may be some truth in this opinion; but it is 
not the whole truth, It leaves out of sight the 
fact that no prudent man—even in religious work— 
will venture to undertake any large extension of 
enterprise unless he has reason to believe that 
income will increase with expenditure; and where 
the debt is already considerable, such an increase 
is hardly to be looked for. And in too many cases, 
debt means that the men and women who are at 
work far away in heathen lands have to scrape 
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and pinch, and are worried about money when they 
need all their energy and vigour to support the 
burden that they have to bear. And _ so, before 
twelve months have passed, we hope that the debt 
will have been entirely cleared off. The society is 
doing splendid work; its prospects were never 
brighter; the devotion of the volunteers whom it 
is sending out has never been excelled. Now is 
the time for Christians at home to do their part in 
carrying out their Lord's command to preach the 
Gospel to all nations. 


THE Wesleyan Missionary Society has just suf- 
fered a very serious loss. The Rev. Josiah Hudson, 
the Chairman of the Mysore district, and the Rev. 
David Hill, of Central China, have passed away in 
a single week. Mr. Hudson's worth was known to 
comparatively few; for only those who watched 
the conduct of affairs from inside could fully 
appreciate his character and ability. But in the 
judgment of those who knew him best, he was one 
of the strongest and wisest administrators that 
Indian Methodism has ever had. Mr. Hill was 
more prominent in the eyes of the world. His 
services in Northern China during the great famine 
nearly twenty years ago; the energy with which he 
organised the Lay Mission in Central China; and 
all the other forms of activity in which he spent 
his strength, could not fail to make him a man of 
mark, and his public appearances both in America 
and in England largely added to his influence. 


Ir must be thirty years, if not more, since Dr. 
William Lockhart’s work as a missionary came to 
an end; but the announcement of his death 
reminds us of the great services that he rendered to 
the cause of Christianity in Asia. He was the first 
medical missionary to settle in China. After his 
appointment as physician to the British Embassy, 
when it was established at Pekin in the year 1861, 
he was able to begin mission work in the capital of 
the empire itself. He was, in the fullest sense of 
the word, a pioneer, and opened up new paths for 
those who came after him. A few years later he 
was compelled to leave China and to return to 
England; but though his active service then came 
to an end, the Directors of the London Missionary 
Society, with which he was associated, owed much 
to his experience and his counsel, 


By the deaths of Baron Hirsch and Colonel North 
—so startlingly sudden in each case as to suggest 
that speculation on the largest scale weakens and 
saps the physical constitution—Europe has lost 
two of its millionaires, With every desire to be 
tharitable in our estimate of other men, we cannot 
profess to feel any poignant regret. So far as 
Colonel North's character and career are known to 
the world, they are not such as to inspire any high 
admiration. He had energy, courage, resource; 
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he believed in himself; he was bent upon becoming 
rich—and he became rich. But his life seems to 
have been singularly barren of any ennobling 
elements—without ideas or ideals. He presented 
Kirkstall Abbey to his native town—for he was not 
devoid of sentiment. But his name is associated 
with no large project for the relief of suffering or 
for the social and moral improvement of the classes 
from which he rose. It was not so with Baron 
Hirsch. He spent enormous sums—probably not 
much less than five millions—upon a gigantic 
scheme for the benefit of the poor Jews of Eastern 
Europe: large numbers of them he settled in 
Argentina; and he made his plans with such 
wisdom and foresight that the colony, it is said, 
is one of the few among settlements so established 
that has shown any promise of success. His 
habitual charities in the great cities of Europe and 
America were also magnificent. This should be 
remembered to his credit. On the other hand, he 
had an almost insane passion for the society of 
princes; and he made himself a path of gold into 
palaces. He lent large sums to help the members 
of royal houses out of financial difficulties. He is 
said to have advanced money on more than one 
occasion to assist a royalist revolution in France— 
happily without success. But had events turned 
out as he hoped, his millions might have changed the 
course of European history. That one man should 
possess such possibilities of power as these, not 
through mind or character, but solely through his 
wealth, is a serious peril to society; and until rich 
men of this type have learned that their duty is to 
serve society, not to demoralise or to destroy it, 
the fewer they are, the better for the progress of the 
world, 


An effective contrast to such lives as these is 
afforded by the career of Sir Henry Parkes, the 
great colonial statesman. He had his way to make 
in the world ; for he started without any advantages 
of birth, fortune, or education. But brilliant as 
was his success in the field of politics, he never 
made money—he never tried to make it—and he 
died, as he had lived, a poor man. His ambition 
was of anobler kind, and he achieved it: by patient 
and persistent effort he left his mark upon the laws 
and the entire social fabric of the great community 
of New South Wales. He was one of those who 
shut out the convicts, and put an end to the system 
under which a constant stream of crime was poured 
upon our Australian colonies. He did much to 
give his people good schools. He was a stalwart 
champion of Free Trade. For more than eleven 
years he was Prime Minister, helping by his 
leadership not only to develop the resources of the 
community, but to bind it by closer ties to the 
mother country, and striving, in good report andin 
evil, whether applauded or decried, to establish a 
righteous government and just laws in the land 
where he had been raised to honour and to power, 








